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THE limits beyond which this paper must not trespass 
compel us to exclude much that would have to be included 
in a full though brief account of Herder’s theology. The 
principles and the results of his biblical exegesis, his his- 
torical surveys of ancient religions, his sketches and esti- 
mates of Christian ecclesiastical history, even his handling 
of particular Christian or ecclesiastical doginas, with much 
besides that falls under the head of theology in its widest 
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sense, must here be passed over with scarcely a remark. 
As little can we touch on what is a more interesting part 
of our subject, the genesis and growth of Herder’s theo- 
logical opinions. From the previous biographical sketch, 
some light on this point may be obtained, yet only enough 
to shew that the great man’s mind had a history in this 
respect well worth looking into with some minuteness. 
That sketch, while suggesting the need of further history, 
will, however, enable us to dispense with it in this survey. 
For it has at least shewn that Herder’s mind was steadily 
progressive in its course, and that his latest productions 
were his ripest, and the truest expositions of the principles 
and beliefs of his mind and heart. However, to avoid all 
possibility of misapprehension, which might easily occur 
were this not observed, we repeat, Herder’s final beliefs are 
the logical results of principles which underlie his earliest 
productions. His mental history was one unbroken process 
of development. When different periods of his life are 
compared, there may be contradiction in his language and 
feeling, yet still beneath the superficial discrepancy there is 
perfect harmony. His spiritual life is not a stock with a 
graft inserted, but one growing tree, springing from one 
seed and of one substance from root to branch. The com- 
parison might be carried further. The tree of his spiritual 
life is of noble growth and just proportions, rising heaven- 
wards and expanding with its height, at no period broken, 
torn, or smitten to the earth. Within our limited space, 
therefore, we shall give the beliefs and opinions which 
are found in his latest works, believing that by this pro- 
cedure he will suffer least injustice, and the reader will get 
as satisfactory information as can be hoped for from a brief 
second-hand glance at a great man’s thoughts. 

Herder’s definition of theology as the knowledge of things 
divine and human, is characteristic of the great humanist, 
and points out to us what special heads of his theology we 
have now to seize upon for review. They are his views of 
man, of God, and of religion, which is the relation of the 
two. 

An error fatal to a true view of man is the separation of 
his nature into mind and matter. What either of these 
abstractions is we do not know, and the imaginary dividing 
lines of each disappear on closer inspection. The farther 
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science enables us to see into the mysteries of what has 
been called dead matter, the more are we surprised and 
enraptured to see that it is not dead but alive. And the 
life that we discover everywhere is the same throughout 
the entire series of its possessors. The whole universe is 
an ocean of infinite forces, which are an inscrutable mystery, 
whether they are manifested in what is called mind or in 
what is called matter. These forces are everywhere organic, 
there being no force without an organ, and no organ without 
a force. 

As man must not be divided into parts, the one material 
and the other immaterial, as little may his mental powers 
be mapped out into faculties. The classifications of the 
psychologists are purely arbitrary. Intelligence, conscience 
and will, are not distinct powers, but manifestations of the 
mysterious bundle of forces that combine to constitute a 
man. Every act a man performs is equally a result of 
these forces. Knowledge is feeling intensified into greater 
clearness ; knowledge is always attended by volition and 
volition by knowledge. Love is only a still higher form 
of knowledge. 

Man is not only one within himself, but also one with 
the world that surrounds him. He is a child of the earth, 
a creature of the myriad forces amid which he lives and 
moves. He knows only that which he himself has in com- 
mon with his mother earth. All our knowledge is ana- 
logical. We mirror ourselves in everything, and see only 
what can be mirrored in us. We are able to know things 
that resist pressure, that suffer irritation, that feel, that 
think and love; but the multitude of other things that 
have a thousand other sensations and perform a thousand 
other functions which have no correspondence with ours, 
we are altogether unable to know. Our highest knowledge, 
too, is but a combination of sense-knowledge. There is 
no such thing as an “innate idea,” and no such faculty 
as “pure reason.” Our knowledge, our morality, our reli- 
gion, are of the earth and for man. What is true, or right, 
or God, for other beings than men, we, being men, cannot 
distantly imagine. Man’s knowledge must begin with the 
knowledge of himself, proceed to that of others, and end 
with the knowledge of God in himself and others. His 


morality and religion must consist in reverence of himself, 
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of others in himself, and of God in all. Being thus bound 
up with nature, men are not free save only as they know 
and love their chains. Then they are free indeed ; and the 
freest, noblest men have been the first to acknowledge 
this. 

Men, not angels, as we are, shut up within a man’s 
world, we may well believe that outside our world lies an 
infinite region, peopled with infinite forces, all unknown to 
us. By five humble gateways all messengers that come 
from the world that is not ourselves must enter into the 
world that is ourselves. Well may we believe that were 
there more gateways and loftier, more numerous and greater 
messengers would come to us to tell us yet greater things. 
Why might we not have a thousand senses? L[eligious 
speculation suggests that the world is infinite and alive 
with infinite forces. What infinitudes of experiences may 
therefore lie beyond our perception! Wonderful is the 
sensorium of man; how infinitely wonderful must be the 
sensorium of God! Constituted as we are, it is doubtless 
happy for us that, placed in the midst of this awful infinite 
ocean of rushing, thundering forces, we are sheltered and 
defended by our want of senses to perceive and feel them. 
Happy is it for the sea-anemone that it is not conscious of 
the fury and does not hear the doleful roar of the great 
deep that gives it life and food. From this prison of our 
senses, which is also our strong castle and pleasant home, 
we indeed can dream (and who knows that the sea-anemone 
has not its dreams too?) that we hear the sound and feel 
the breathing of an infinite sea; and, waking from our 
dream, we are thankful for our narrow home, and feel an 
awful peace at the suggestion of what may lie beyond it. 
We feel that the veil hanging round about us as men 
encloses a temple, and often our hearts tremble with the 
deeper feeling that there must be a more awful temple 
which this veil screens from us. 

While the relativity and limitations of our knowledge 
effectually preclude the formation of a system of absolute 
philosophy, we can still discover with practical certainty a 
large number of facts about ourselves. Our history, our 
dwelling-place, our position in the series of terrestrial life, 
can be known, and hints can be gathered about even the 
dim future. 
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A wide and careful survey of the organisms of our earth 
leads us to the discovery of a predominant type to which 
they conform more or less closely in their growth or final 
structure. Notwithstanding their unlikeness, they yet pre- 
sent a wonderful similarity to one prototype. So obvious 
is the likeness of the skeletons of all land animals, that we 
are in danger of overlooking it. They all present the three 
great sections—head, trunk, and hands and feet ; and the 
principal members of the same section are in all marvel- 
lously similar. You may take even the extreme individuals 
of this class—man at its head and the humblest animal at 
its base,—and still you will find a strange kinship, extend- 
ing even to internal structure. Leaving the land animals 
for the amphibia, the birds, the fishes, the insects and the 
molluscs, the same prototype is there, but gradually fading 
away until it is lost in the vegetable and animal kingdoms. 
Further than this we cannot get; but the transitions we 
are able to follow render it probable that one principle of 
growth and structure is observed throughout nature, even 
in what men call dead.matter. In the eye of the Eternal 
it is probable that the particle of ice and the flake of snow 
bear a lasting analogy to the formation of the embryo in 
the womb. As far as we are able to see, the scale of 
organization is from the stone to the crystal, from the 
crystal to the metals, from these to plants, from plants to 
animals, and from them to man, the powers and instincts 
of the creature at each stage growing more rich, till they 
finally combine in the form of man in as full measure as he 
can admit them. 

The question arises: Does this likeness to one prototype 
which we find prevailing throughout nature indicate an 
artistic or a genetic relationship of organisms? Is it evi- 
dence of a historical process of evolution? or is it merely 
a plan according to which Nature has thought fit to 
bring forth her works? If creation is an infinite, eternal 
process, the latter alternative may be the true one. On so 
high a matter, too, a modest man may decline to accept the 
two questions as alternatives. Besides, a confession on 
such a subject, even if one has a decided opinion, is not 
always to be worn upon the sleeve for any fool to peck at. 
There can be no greater duty than to speak the truth if we 
speak at all, yet to speak at all sometimes involves the 
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omission of still more pressing and important duties ; and 
in that case the good man must hold his peace. There are 
also sound doctrines which the wise and reverent teacher 
will not preach “to those that eddy round and round.” 
And cannot he preach them in language which the sober 
and attentive listener will understand, while the eddying 
ones will be unable to fathorn it ? 

We pass on to the question of man’s position in the 
family of his fellow-creatures. In vain did Buffon let loose 
the floods of his eloquence to overwhelm the facts that 
stand to shew, in the case of man and the ape, the uniform- 
ity of Nature’s organisms. Both externally and internally 
the ourang-outan is like man; both the skeleton and the 
viscera are the same. The ourang, too, has human habits, 
human virtues and human vices. Animal instincts have 
in him given place to reason. Neither dog nor elephant 
attempts to imitate man, but the ape is always doing so. 
He would make himself perfect if he could. But Nature 
interposes and forbids it. She plants an impassable barrier. 
It is with the spirit and after the method of a true philo- 
sopher, it is true, that Lord Monboddo endeavours to shew 
that this barrier is imaginary. Yet he has not made out 
his case. The poor ape itself may cast wistful eyes upon 
man’s superior rank and condition, but it is doomed not to 
share them. The mental difference between man and the 
monkey depends on a structural difference. The degrees of 
the facial angles of men and monkeys are outward measure- 
ments of an inward intellectual distance. According to 
Camper's measurements, the angle in the case of monkeys 
ranges from 42 to 50 degrees, and in the case of men from 
70 to 100. If, then, the difference of structure is one of 
degree only and not of kind, the question may well occur, 
Why should not this difference be got over? Why should 
not some exceptionally fine young ape attain the wished-for 
development of skull, that human angle of 70 degrees? For 
this reason. The development of the brain and skull de- 
pends on another radical and far-reaching difference between 
man and ape. When Nature said to man, Stand upright, 
she issued a fiat which included in it the formation of a 
new type of head, skull and brain. With this change of 
posture came the great change of physiognomy and cranium 
which separates man from the monkey. How Nature deli- 
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vered this transforming fiat, and how it took effect, she has 
not seen fit to tell us. Yet this may be observed, that the 
habitus of a creature reacts upon its structure, and Nature’s 
method of working is from the centre to the circumference. 

Together with the elevation of the animal to the posture 
and the position of a man, came other and eminently dis- 
tinctive gifts. Pre-eminent among these were the use of 
the hand, the freer and more manifold application of the 
senses, and especially the power of speech. Anatomically, 
the latter gift followed the upright position ; mentally, it 
was an indissoluble accompaniment of the first act of reflec- 
tion. As soon as the mind acquired freedom and power to 
reflect, “That is so and so,” with that act language was born 
in the soul, whether its outward expression was a gesture 
orasound. Speech is therefore natural to man, and not a 
supernatural endowment needing to be taught by the gods, 
It is unnatural to animals, and cannot be acquired by them, 
In closest conjunction with the attainment of language is 
the development of reason. Language helps us to think, to 
meditate, to choose and to resolve. It is the medium of 
reason, and its conservator between man and man. And 
with reason come our highest spiritual treasures—freedom, 
sympathy, hope of immortality and religion. 

The question of man’s origin has not been fully answered. 
Whither point the partial answers that have been given, it 
is not difficult to gather. Still the crude assertion that man 
was once a monkey must be energetically negatived. A 
man was never a monkey, and a monkey will never be a 
man. Nature has thrown a decent veil of mystery over the 
birth of the human race. We may add to what has been 
said this only, that everything points to the interior of Asia 
as their cradle, and to one pair of parents as their proge- 
nitors. On this subject the Hebrews have preserved the 
oldest and most trustworthy traditions. 

Man’s erect posture, with its consequent physical deve- 
lopment, is a victory over base animalism. His physical 
organization contains within it the law and the end of his 
personal and social progress. His senses no longer tend 
towards the earth ; the hand is a finer means of education 
to him than the trunk is to the elephant; he can provide 
for himself weapons for his defence, but teeth and claws fail 
him for attack. He is formed for society and not for can- 
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nibalism. The free use of his hand, the elevation and wider 
range of his organs of sense, his more finely developed 
brain, and the consequent powers of reason and speech, 
shew that he is to be mechanic, artist, rational and volun- 
tary agent. His build and all his gifts point him out as 
formed for society, and in society for love, sympathy, justice 
and truth. His build and his reason also lead him to the 
love of proportion and the fear of God. And the one word 
that expresses the sum of all these endowments and virtues 
of a man is humanity. This word represents the perfection 
towards which the powers and instincts that are found in 
man’s constitution must ever increasingly advance. 

If we compare the actual condition of mankind with the 
ideal of humanity to which they are called, the discrepancy 
at times appears to be very great and distressing. We have 
said, “at times ;’ for men who think and feel about actual 
and ideal conditions of things are not infrequently subject 
to times and seasons. In some moods, the mind is more 
open to the fact and the feeling that existence itself is a 
blessing, “a thing of beauty” and “a joy for ever;” that 
every form of life, and therefore of human life, is an un- 
speakable good ; that men are happy now amidst strangely 
different circumstances ; that one of the besetting sins of 
the civilized and 1aorbid idealist is an unreal, inhuman and 
fanatical devotion to his weak, sectarian ideal. In other 
moods, a sense of the immeasurable value of the ideal pre- 
vails over the love of the actual. Then discontent at the 
failure of men to attain the ideal fills the soul with inex- 
pressible sadness. On the one hand, we see men degrading 
themselves to the level of the beasts, and on the other stands 
the incarnate ideal of humanity. The contrast is too sad- 
dening for the sensitive, benevolent heart to bear. Now, 
as the one or the other of these moods predominates, the 
mind is predisposed, with less or greater eagerness, to listen 
to the promise of a life to come; and in proportion to a 
man’s constitutional bent towards the actual or the ideal, 
will be the weakness or the strength of his hope in immor- 
tality. It will also be found that when this hope is dwelt 
upon fondly, inasmuch as it is a hope, and not knowledge, 
the form which the future life must appear under will vary 
considerably with the states of mind and the external occa- 
sions that call for the consideration of the subject. Now 
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we long to lose ourselves—this Ego which is the source of 
so much sorrow and sin—in the one eternal Life and Love. 

“When then at last, my Genius, thou invert’st 

The torch, I may ask thee for much, 

Yet nothing for my Self. With that what gav’st 
Thou me? My childhood, youth, or worn-out age ? 
Which all are gone, and gladly I would drink 

The cup of Lethe.” 

Careless about ourselves, we can be concerned only about 

the sure and certain hope that all that was pure and good 
and beautiful in our lives and work will survive death and ; 
perpetuate itself throughout all future time. Good deeds ' 
can never die; moral as little as physical force can ever 
lose itself. At other times, this indifference to a personal 
immortality must give way to the more human hope, even 
if it should be feared that this may be born but of a “ dream.” 
What the outward form of the future personal existence 
will be, we can never even so much as dimly surmise ; yet 
consciousness must go with us into the unknown land ; and 
righteousness itself seems to demand that the present and 
the future life must be related to each other as the warp 
and the woof of the finished fabric. 

We now leave man, with his origin and destiny but 
darkly, yet his earthly mission clearly enough, proclaimed. 
We approach another subject, and since, as Butler says, all 
things may be run up into mysteries, especially is it the 
case with this. The fact that God is, and that in Him we 
live and move, is the most certain of all facts; but the 
manner of His existence is wrapped in clouds and darkness. 
Still, we can get points of view from which light may be 
expected, and at all events thereby escape prevailing errors. 

Man finds that he is part of a universe which appears to 
him to be of boundless extent. He knows of no other 
reason that can be rendered for the limits that are affixed 
to the various kingdoms of individual existences than that 
of possibility. As a whole the world is infinite, but its 
parts are limited. Life is endless, but lives fall under the 
divisions and restrictions of time and space. The fiat of 
creation is, Fill every available space with all possible 
forms of existence. Throughout nature play endless forces 
in endless forms of organization. Final causes, special ends, 
are not observable as laws of being. Yet the dominance of 
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order appears everywhere, and the prevalence of good. All 
things are linked together, and exist only as parts of a 
greater whole. Weak and destructive existences go down, 
their weakness and destructiveness being the negation of 
power and goodness, which is productiveness. Thus good- 
ness, which is synonymous with the richest possible life, 
lies at the very heart of creation. Love of life, economy of 
existence for the sake of infinite abundance of it, is the 
great foundation-principle of the world. The manifestations 
of this highest possible production of life display a perfect 
wisdom. The highest power is thus at the same time the 
highest wisdom. Blind power can never be the strongest, 
but must succumb to a power that obeys order and neces- 
sity. Throughout the world, therefore, we behold revela- 
tions of infinite Power, which is at the same time Wisdom 
and Goodness. These revelations fill the soul with perpe- 
tual wonder and awe. 

Mind and heart alike call out for God as the explanation 
and consecration of the world. They ask for an unchanging 
substantial reality to abide amidst and sustain the changing 
phenomena that move around us; for one primal, eternal 
force amidst the myriad forces of nature, which shall both 
constitute and explain their unity; for one universal, im- 
manent cause to give rise to the great world of sequences 
or effects that constitute all we see. This that appears to 
us as dead matter, the more deeply we penetrate it, reveals 
itself as the living organ of mysterious forces ; these thoughts 
and feelings that are born in this wonderful heart and brain 
come forth with the powers and in the robes that they have 
received from their mother earth; and both this matter, 
that is not dead but alive, and this thought, which is of the 
earth, seek their common origin and their common conse- 
cration in One who is the Life of all life and the Power of 
all powers. 

The student of Nature sees that her God does not perform 
for her the offices which the watch-maker, or watch-winder, 
performs for his watch. Nature is not a machine; she is 
a living organization ; and no mechanic working ab extra 
can create and inform with energy an organism. The lover 
of Nature—and it is only “the heart that loves her” whom 
she does not “ deceive”—cannot allow that any part of her 
is without God, or is even merely shone upon by rays of 
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His distant glory, and has not in itself the wisdom, the 
goodness and the energy of Him who fills all things. The 
lover of God is equally unable to endure the thought that 
there is any force, any life, or good, or reality, in the world 
that is not God’s, a manifestation and a part of Him. The 
mind and heart of the religious naturalist, the man who 
loves both God and Nature, will find God in Nature and 
Nature in God; to him, all Nature must be divine, and all 
divinity natural. God is natura naturans, and the world 
is natura naturata. 

Such a conception of God’s relation to the world is not 
that which commonly prevails, and it renders not a few 
other common conceptions of Him wholly untenable. God 
is not a person. Personality is limitation, and is inappli- 
cable to the Being who is infinite existence. Soul of the 
world is equally a figure of speech, and may convey more 
error than truth when used of Him in whose view the whole 
world is soul, and that which appears to us as body is in- 
stinct with His life. As little may God be thought of as 
acting with sovereign freedom, and not under subjection to 
the commands of a wise necessity. In nature we observe 
the dominion of necessity, by which things are what they 
are and could not be otherwise. And this necessity is wis- 
dom, power and beneficence. Nature is but the manifesta- 
tion of God. He also is subject to the laws of His own 
perfect, infinite Being. In looking into His works, we may 
expect to find traces of this necessity, but none of final 
causes and secondary purposes. When we imagine the 
Deity acting with special ends in view, we degrade rather 
than elevate the mode of His activity. Truly viewed, He 
reveals His whole nature in the humblest of His works. 
The true idea of God will also forbid us to think of Him as 
subject to the limitations of time and space. The notion is 
unendurable that God, after millions of ages spent in dreary 
loneliness, excogitated the world from His own substance, 
as a spider spins his web. The world is not an emanation 
of God, and of Him it cannot be said either that He began 
or that He ceased to create. Space and time are the con- 
ditions of the thought of creatures which exist under these 
limitations ; but the Creator stands in no relation to them. 
He fills the universe and eternity, but we are but atoms 
and creatures of a day. For us there-is a now and a then, 
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a here and a there, but not for the eternal and infinite 
One. 

With some changes in the phraseology, the system of 
Spinoza is the only philosophy that presents a conceivable 
idea of God, and His relation to the world. Spinoza’s una 
substantia is the ens realissimuwm, and therefore the exact 
opposite of an empty abstraction. All life and thought 
have their basis and energy in Him. He is the one tree of 
life, and all lives are but branches thereof. He is the one 
force of which all other forces are the manifestation. He 
is the energy and the formative power of all organisms. It 
is true and ever to be borne in mind that we do not at all 
know what is the real nature of force ; yet the assumption 
of its existence is a necessity, and conducts to extensive and 
rich views of things. Similarly, when we speak of God as 
the Force of forces, the one infinite, eternal Force, we do 
not profess to have fathomed the depths of His nature ; far, 
far from this! And yet this idea of Him is in accordance 
with what we know of the world, is demanded by our in- 
tellect, and leads to fruitful and harmonious conceptions 
of the basis and nature of the universe. Let us, however, 
carefully note that the highest form of force with which we 
are acquainted is thought. That surprising idea of Lessing's, 
that it is one of the prejudices of man’s mind to imagine 
that thought is the first and the highest of things, and to 
endeavour to derive all existence from that, is not very 
intelligible. “Certainly the highest Force must know itself, 
otherwise it would be a blind force, which could neither 
enjoy nor use itself, and would therefore want the most 
essential and truest reality.” 

As a fact, demonstrations of the existence of God convince 
no one; but if I am asked for one, it is this. The world is 
a great whole, in which there is order, a relation and corre- 
spondence of parts to each other, so that everything is con- 
ditioned. There must be a cause assigned for this. Chance, 
which is disorder, cannot be the cause of order. Mind, un- 
derstanding, is met with everywhere, and must be the ground 
of things. Or, again: In thought there is a world of con- 
ceivable things, and these conceivables can be conjoined, 
and according to innumerable modes of composition. Yet, 
however varied the mode of combination be, the result is 
not madness, nor wild, lawless, chimerical phantasms, but 
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harmony, order, truth. This is a demonstration of the exist- 
ence of God. “ Between every subject and predicate we 
place ‘is’ or ‘is not.’ This ‘is,’ the formula of the parity 
and agreement of various ideas, the bare sign =, is for me 
a demonstration of God.” 

Immediately connected with the idea of God is the sub- 
ject of man’s relation to Him, or religion. Religion is the 
acknowledgment in feeling, thought and conduct, of the laws 
of our existence. It is the profound conviction of what 
we are as parts of the world, and what we ought to be and 
to do as men. This conviction is instinctive, a voice of 
conscience, our nature itself testifying what man is and 
should be. The religious man, therefore, is the conscientious 
man, with reverence and joy recognizing the will of God 
concerning himself in his own structure, and endeavouring 
with great painstaking to obey it by the development and 
perfecting of his nature. Thus the end of his religion is 
humanity, or the attainment of his true manhood.  Irre- 
ligiousness is carelessness, lightness, inaccuracy, looseness 
in thought and conduct: religiousness is attentiveness, care, 
painstaking, in all observation, reasoning and action. To 
be and to do as becomes men in all things, is therefore not 
only the end of true religion, but the exercise of it. This 
brings us to the Christian religion. 

In approaching this subject, one or two principles must 
be premised. First of all, it must be remembered that the 
essential religious faiths of mankind have their foundation 
in human nature, and owe their validity and necessity not 
to an external teacher or authority. Their value is intrinsic, 
not extrinsic. Accordingly it is comparatively a matter of 
minor importance to know who first saw and promulgated 
them ; the essential thing is that they be but known. They 
may come to us through the medium of mythical narrative, 
and yet not suffer the slightest deterioration thereby. 

It is further of greatest moment to recognize clearly the 
incomparably greater certitude that attaches to great reli- 
gious faiths than to the best historical evidence. No his- 
torical fact has evidence for it sufficiently strong to warrant 
the elevation of it into a necessary article of religious 
belief. A religion, therefore, with claims to be universal, 
must not be based upon history, nor contain historical 
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articles, but must appeal to the heart of man for both its 
substance and its proof. 

It is not a new principle, but only an application of 
those just advanced, to premise further, that a sacred dis- 
tinction must be made between the religion of Christ and 
Christianity, between the religion of which the heart of 
Jesus was the altar and his life the sacrifice, and the reli- 
gion of which he was the deified chject and the metaphy- 
sical problem. The religion of Christ every religious man 
will share in a greater or less degree, but the Christian 
religion concerns men only as students of history. 

A more detailed application of these principles to the 
Christian religion leads to a true appreciation of its nature 
and value. 

First, it is not a necessary part of a true Christian’s 
religion to hold this or that dogma concerning the character, 
person and work of Jesus. On the contrary, with the pro- 
gress of the human mind dogmas about Jesus must diminish 
in importance. There is one true philosophy ; and if Plato 
be the propounder of that, the essential point is not that 
I know or believe anything about Plato, but that I know 
and receive the philosophy which he did not create, but 
merely discover. Of still less importance than a knowledge 
and reception of the commonly received history of Plato, is 
the formation of an opinion on the mythical, traditional 
and critical questions of his birth, his sojourn in Egypt, 
and the relation of his teaching to that of Socrates. The 
same holds of all opinions about Jesus, whether they are 
historical or doctrinal. It was not the outward details of 
his life which were of universal import, but the inward 
reality of his religion, which by virtue of its universal 
import communicated itself to others and could not perish. 
That was invaluable, not on account of its historical origin, 
or its relation to one man among millions, but because it 
was the religion to which the race was destined to come, 
being the apocalypse of the religious nature of man. Who- 
ever the founder of Christianity was, whether a Jew or a 
Chinese, the Son of God or the son of Joseph, he would 
long since have been forgotten had not his life and work 
contained the rule or maxim according to which all men 
are saved. Whether physiologists would give a certificate 
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of his death on the cross, how the disciples got the belief 
that he rose from the dead, what amount of truth may lie 
in the late traditions about his birth, the measure of his- 
torical conscience the preachers of his Messiahship pos- 
sessed in applying to him the prophetic signs of the Mes- 
siah, —are all matters that belong to criticism and history, 
and have no religious importance. The gospel for the heart 
of mankind must be something infinitely greater than a 
local, temporal history. Much more must it be quite 
another thing than what the Christian religion is often 
debased to—a harrowing tale of a crucifixion. How would 
the “ beloved disciple” have shrunk in pain and indignation 
from the sight of his glorified Master eternalized by so- 
called Christian art in the revolting form of a crucified 
martyr! Paul and John both exalt their Son of God 
beyond the poor limits and base humiliations of an earthly 
and Jewish history. For ws it is even less needful to 
“know him according to the flesh.” It is his religion, and 
not his life, that saves us. Could it be proved that the 
whole gospel history is an invention, the Christian religion 
would not be affected thereby, and we should still thank 
the inventors. 

Further, I am not bound as a Christian to accept as true 
all that there may be reason to believe that Jesus himself 
taught. Every speaker must speak in the language of his 
age and nation, and from the circle of ideas which prevail 
around him. Two thousand years have passed since Jesus 
of Nazareth spoke by the Lake of Gennesaret, and the Jew- 
ish temple was then standing. The ‘expectation that his 
second coming would be in that generation he himself shared 
with his disciples. 

Finally, men may have the religion of Jesus and yet not 
know him, or, knowing him, yet refuse to be called by his 
name. Jews are many of them, as such, members of his 
kingdom ; and the religion of Jesus supplies us with no 
motive for attempting their conversion. Reason, equity, 
truth, kindness, love and religion, amongst whatever nations 
they are found, are the same. Christ’s religion, with or 
without his name, must act as leaven amongst all peoples. 
The historical gospels and faith in them are one thing ; the 
gospel of Christ’s life, the influence of the work he began, 
the tone of feeling and spirit he imparted to his disciples, 
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are wholly another thing. In the future, that historical gos- 
pel must gradually Jose itself in this essential, eternal, living 
gospel. Nothing depends on the Jewish name Jesus, or 
on anecdotes of his life in Galilee, or in Jerusalem long 
since in ruins. The exalted one himself can attach no 
importance to words and ceremonies that only perpetuate 
the memory of his poor earthly life. Paul was bold enough 
to foretel that Christianity was but a temporary iustitution, 
and looked for a time when Christ should resign the king- 
dom to his Father. 

We have now arrived at the point of view from which 
may be made an unprejudiced survey of the teaching, cha- 
racter and work of Jesus. 

The fundamental truth of the teaching of Jesus was, that 
God is our Father, with its corollary, that all we are bro- 
thers. The reception of this truth brings with it confidence 
in God and in ourselves. As sons of God, men must rever- 
ence themselves and live in subjection to the moral law 
within them. As sons of God, they bear the image of God, 
become partakers of His nature, manifest His character to 
the world, and are co-workers together with Him. They are 
representatives of God, the moral organs of his righteous- 
ness, as well as the sensorium of His thought. In the view 
of Jesus, the moral worlds of God and of men are so essen- 
tially one, that God can deal with them only as they deal 
with themselves and others. The moral government of God 
may be compared to a balance on which the deed and the 
consequence are always equal by a natural, irreversible law. 
It is thus in the power of every one to determine how God 
shall treat him, whether as a son or as a slave; and what 
God shall be to him, judge or father, tyrant or brother. 

Common sonship to God constitutes men brothers, and 
makes the race divine. The more humanity men have, the 
more deeply will they feel the common tie. With the 
growth of humanity, independently of all set organization 
fur the purpose, indeed without any knowledge of each 
other, men will everywhere work together for the common 
weal, and the law of their operations will be to do first the 
work that lies nearest at hand and has most need to be 
done. It must be especially the neglected, the suffering 
and the misguided, who will command the first assistance 
of the humane disciples of Jesus. It will be their duty to 
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fill up the gaps, as it were, and supply the deficiencies of 
creation. In this way they become the noblest organs of 
Providence—its eye, ear, wisdom, heart and aiding hand. 

This work cannot be done without provoking the oppo- 
sition of all forms of evil. A means of resisting and over- 
coming this opposition must be found. That can be no 
other than to suffer evil and to overcome it by good. The 
most powerful resistance is tenderness, patience, forgive- 
ness, multiplied goodness and magnanimity. And this 
endurance of evil is the mightiest, steadiest energy of soul, 
and the very opposite of unintelligent pusillanimity. 

The character of Jesus was in exact accordance with his 
teaching. It may be best described by the two denomi- 
nations he bore, Son of God and Son of Man. His heavenly 
Father's will was the motive and the law of his life, and 
his own work was his Father's. This he performed as Son 
of Man, from the purest devotion and for the highest ser- 
vice of mankind. In his own person he shewed that the 
ills under which the race suffers are rather inward than 
outward, and that their cure is not to be sought from out- 
ward machinery, but from personal renovation. He saw 
that the evils from which men need to be redeemed are 
superstition, folly, vice, personal and national prejudices, 
evil customs, injurious habits, ill-will and slothfulness. 

Hence the work of Jesus became the receptacle of his 
teaching and character. The Son of God and Son of Man, 
the teacher of the sonship of his brother man to their 
common Heavenly Father, commenced a work the entire 
purpose of which was to bring men to feel and live as men 
in the lofty sense of the word, that is, as sons of God, 
which he shewed them by his teaching, his character and 
his work, they were. The means for accomplishing this 
work which he chose was the training of a society of as- 
sistants, rather than the instruction of a number of dis- 
ciples. His intercourse with his friends was an education 
of them which might serve as the type of an education for 
the human race. The instruction he gave was entirely 
practical, and consisted of a few great principles. His aim 
was to kindle in them the same spirit that lived in him- 
self. He told them that if they possessed that, all else 
would follow. Thus Christianity was introduced to the 
world as a working institution, and not as a new school of 
VOL. IX. 2H 
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thought. In this respect, Jesus followed neither John the 
Baptist nor the Jewish rabbis. Hence it followed that the 
same truths which philosophers had taught, and generally 
in vain, he made the possession of the humblest of the 
people. The friends of Jesus in their daily lives made 
sacrifice for the welfare of others their law and practice; 
they felt and lived as a family of brothers and sons of God. 

The teaching, character and work of Jesus throw light 
upon each other, and together form a consistent whole of 
mutually attesting parts. When, however, we approach 
the life of Jesus to examine the details of it, difficulties 
start up, and we find ourselves on ground that is often far 
from secure. The question of the nature and origin of the 
gospel histories would have to be dealt with here if we had 
space. We must barely touch on the subject. 

The first Christian preachers were writers not by choice, 
but of necessity. The first Gospel was oral and not written. 
At first it was very limited in extent, and grew in circum- 
ference and fulness only with the exigencies of preachers 
and converts. In our present Gospels there are indications 
of the limits within which the first oral tradition ranged ; 
which were the baptism and the ascension. Subsequently 
the narratives were extended in each direction. Matthew 
and Luke have transgressed the boundaries which Mark 
has observed. The principle that determined what was to 
form a part of the gospel-narrative and what was to be 
excluded, was the canon of signs, the received idea of what 
the Messiah must be, say and do. To a considerable extent 
these signs made the Messianic tradition. Ifthe Messiah is 
to be a son of David; then his pedigree must be given. Is 
he to bring all nations together ; then priestly philosophers 
come to do him homage at his birth. According to the 
prophets, the Messiah will preach to the poor, heal the sick, 
raise the dead ; and the Gospels record his sermons and his 
miracles. The Gospel of John was written under the influ- 
ence of a freer principle and a more exalted spirit. When 
the Palestinian Messiah could no longer satisfy the needs 
of the church and the world, John presented a picture of 
his Master as the Redeemer of the world, the eternal and 
glorified Son of God. In gazing upon the import of his 
Master's mission and dwelling on his glorification, he forgot 
his earthward side, and portrayed that only which was 
heavenly and divine. 
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Of the miracles of this history it is a trouble to a sensitive 
man, and withal a man in a prominent ecclesiastical posi- 
tion in the last years of the eighteenth century, to have to 
say much. And wise readers do not desire many words on 
such a matter. 

The teaching and character of Jesus stand in no need of 
the testimony of miracles to prove their divinity. So long 
as my eyes can see the sun, I do not ask to hear the fiat of 
the Almighty, “Let there be light!” And if we stood in 
need of the testimony of miracles, narratives of miracles 
would not greatly help us. Faith in records of miracles 
rests on a very different basis from that on which faith in 
witnessed miracles rests. In the first case it is faith in 
records, and its certainty cannot be stronger than historical 
certainty. Besides, the ideas of the early Christians as to 
what constitutes a miracle differ greatly from ours. What 
is to us a natural event would be to them supernatural. 
Take, for instance, the resurrection of Jesus. It is as certain 
as history can make it, that the disciples believed that he died 
on the cross ; and they knew that he lay in the grave, and 
after two nights and a day, wholly unexpectedly, was with 
them again. That unlooked-for re-appearance was wonder- 
ful to them, a miracle, which they could think of only as 
an extraordinary display of God’s power and love. They 
were not acquainted with the difficulty physiologists find 
in determining the certain criterion of death. To them 
Jesus was dead ; he had resigned his spirit into the hands 
of his Father. Yet if it could be proved that Jesus was 
not physiologically dead, and his resurrection be in that 
case restored to the class of natural events, the truly won- 
derful nature of the grand and unhoped-for surprise would 
remain as great, as far as the first disciples were concerned, 
as if his body had seen corruption, although in the scho- 
lastic sense there would have been no miracle. 

The ordinary wonderful works performed by Jesus were 
such as required no supernatural assistance. The greater 
number of them were exorcisms and cures. The few that 
are supernatural and incomprehensible, such as the raising 
of Lazarus, must be left where they are in the Gospels. 
They were not for us, and we do not expect to see them 
repeated. If we receive the reports of them, we receive 
them on the authority of the narratives. Some of these 
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supernatural occurrences, however, did not appear so extra- 
ordinary to the Hebrew as they do to us. In fact, the 
language only is supernatural. When we read of angels 
ministering to Jesus, this is only a Hebrew mode of express- 
ing the reception of great and unlooked-for comfort. It is 
further not to be doubted that the early church received a 
remarkable influx of natural gifts and powers, the effects of 
which were comparatively superhuman. 

The idea that a wonderful work establishes a truth is 
wholly false. Jesus himself cautioned his disciples against 
this error. He also rebuked the miracle-seeking spirit of 
his age. It was in condescension to the weakness and 
degeneracy of the time that he consented to appear as mira- 
cle-worker. Certainly we do not need miracles. There is 
nothing that we cannot learn better without than with 
them. We pray, “From miracles, good Lord, deliver us !” 
They do not concern us. They are for those who can receive 
them. And as long as there is faith in them on the part 
both of the doer and the witness, they will be performed 
and believed. 

We must here bring our review to a close. The treat- 
ment of any one of the many points on which a summary 
of Herder’s views has been given, might have been indefi- 
nitely extended; and, we repeat, he has written much 
that is most valuable on branches of theology to which we 
have not been able to make even a reference. With regard 
to the foregoing reproduction of some of his ideas, we wish 
to defend ourselves from two misconceptions. Often there 
has been considerable haze, and often halting amidst several 
opinions. We can assure the reader that we have found 
the same fault, if it be wholly a fault, in Herder’s works. 
Again, some of the opinions of Herder no one in our day is 
likely to acknowledge as his own, and a good many of those 
we have endeavoured to present we are not desirous to be 
thought to hold. If we had criticised at all, it would have 
been impossible to do even the poor measure of justice to 
Herder's richness and originality of thought which has 
been done. Although, however, we refrain from criticising 
Herder’s particular views, we must be allowed to indicate 
what appears to us to be most characteristic, and at the 
same time most fruitful, in the drift and tendency of his 
thinking on theology. 
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That word of Goethe’s about Hamann is the key to Her- 
der’s life and thinking. His profound insight into primitive 
poetry, whether as Hebrew Scriptures or German Volkslieder, 
arose from the fact that he was himself a man of primitive 
modes of thought and feeling. Carlyle says, in his account 
of Ludwig Tieck, “ The true tone of that ancient time, when 
man was in his childhood, when the universe within was 
divided by no wall of adamant from the universe without, 
and the forms of the Spirit mingled and dwelt in trustful 
sisterhood with the forms of the Sense, was not easy to 
seize and adapt with any fitness of application to modern 
minds.” Now, Herder was the great master who led the 
way back into this ancient time, whom Tieck and many 
others learnt to follow. And Herder penetrated the recesses 
of that time when sense and spirit were one, because this 
was the secret of his own inward life. The outward and 
the inward were in his case, as in few others, but aspects of 
a harmonious whole. In his philosophical and theological 
thinking, therefore, we find that he has a deep-seated, in- 
vincible repugnance to all disunion. A dualism between 
mind and matter, God and nature, understanding and reason, 
natural and revealed religion, he cannot endure. All his 
labours, as philosopher, theologian, critic, historian and 
scientific inquirer, have this as their aim, to bring man back 
to the point, whence he started as a child, of harmony 
within himself, and between himself and the universe 
around him. It is especially the predominance of this aim 
and tendency in all his writings which, in our opinion, 
renders them so exceptionally productive. Wide of the 
mark as some of his views are, he still knows in what 
direction the mark really lies, and the whole of the powers 
of his richly endowed nature are striving to attain it. 


J. FREDERICK SMITH. 
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IIl.—MEMOIR OF JOSHUA PARRY. 


A Memoir of the Rev. Joshua Parry, Nonconformist Minister 
of Cirencester. With some original Essays and Corre- 
spondence. By the late Charles Henry Parry, F.R.S. 
Edited by Sir John E. Eardley Wilmot, Bart., Recorder 
of Warwick. London: Hamilton, Adams and Co. 1872. 


THIS is a disappointing book. Had it been printed for 
private circulation as a family memorial, its leaves might 
have been turned over with listless interest, mingled with 
admiration of the filial respect which, with records of events 
and dates scanty and scattered, has gathered together a 
few letters written and more received by the subject of the 
Memoir, together with some literary remains which their 
author had, perhaps judiciously, withheld from publication. 
Even when offered as now to the book-buying world, a 
critic must feel under restraint as he calls to mind that 
the author of the Memoir, like his ancestor, has passed 
away; and that the publication of the manuscript is due 
to the devotion of a widow, desirous that the fruit of her 
husband’s labours should not be lost. Beyond correcting 
the press, Sir Eardley Wilmot takes no responsibility as 
editor save for a preface of tliree pages and the addition of 
a few notes. This preface pardonably (though questionably) 
describes Mr. Parry as an eminent theologian and scholar 
and a deep thinker and reasoner ; and unpardonably (if Uni- 
tarian means anti-trinitarian) states that the ‘ Unitarian 
tendencies’ of which he was suspected are discernible nei- 
ther in his extant lctters, 10r in the ‘Confession of Faith’ 
which is found at length in the hook. The character of the 
notes may be judged of if we remark that a printer’s erratum 
in the name of Bourdaloue gives occasion for a short account 
of that orator; and that a casual allusion in the text to Vol- 
taire’s contemptuous estimate of Pope produces a note with 
the dates of that philosopher’s birth and death. Acknow- 
ledgment is made to Mr. Jerom Murch, the historian of the 
western Presbyterian churches. So little use, however, 
does the editbr make of Mr. Murch’s information, and so 
little knowledge does he shew of the history of Noncon- 
formity at either Cirencester or elsewhere, that he believes 
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the chapel at Cirencester of which Mr. Parry became 
minister in 1742, though then ‘denominated Presbyterian,’ 
to have ‘rather belonged to the Independent sect.’ It 
were heartily to be wished that Mr. Murch himself could 
have edited these MSS. For in the absence of that sym- 
pathy with Nonconformity which the biographer appears 
to have lost and which the editor gan never have felt, it 
is little to be wondered at that, in spite of commendable 
intentions, scant justice has been done to the subject of 
the Memoir. In competent hands the volume might have 
been reduced in size, but it would have given us a better 
idea of the man and of his mind and work, of the class to 
which he belonged, and of the social aspects of the com- 
munity in which he lived. 

Joshua Parry was descended from an old Welsh family. 
He was born at Llangham, in the county of Pembroke, in 
1719. His father and mother died in his infancy; and 
beyond the fact that he was at school at Haverfordwest, 
nothing seems to be known of his youth until, at the age 
of nineteen, he is found in London studying for the min- 
istry at the academy of Mr. John Eames, a friend and 
assistant of Sir Isaac Newton. The devotion to learning 
of the Presbyterians of that day was scarcely less thorough 
than their devotion to conscience. Excluded from the 
Universities, they had set up private academies of their 
own. The youths who were being trained in these acade- 
mies for the Nonconformist ministry, and the sons of lay- 
men who were to be the leading members of their future 
congregations, had the inestimable advantage of receiving 
their higher education in the same classes; an advantage 
then and still possessed by the Church of England, but 
which the Nonconformists do not seem to have cared to 
retain. In his ‘ Retrospect of the Religious Life of England’ 
the late Rev. J. J. Tayler has given an account of the course 
of instruction usual in these academies. In spite of fewer 
opportunities of access to books, and though necessarily 
less accurate and profound in certain kinds of learning, their 
courses in logic, metaphysics, ethics and natural philosophy, 
which prepared the pupil for the study of theology, were 
more diversified and liberal than those of the old Univer- 
sities. Dr. Doddridge—himself at a later date the Principal 
of the largest and most eminent Nonconformist college of 
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its day—in two letters written in 1722 and 1723 bears re- 
markable testimony to the freedom of inquiry encouraged by 
the tutor of the academy in which he was being educated, 
about the time when Mr. Parry was with Mr. Eames.* 
The successors and descendants of these old English Pres- 
byterians have been true to their free traditions; but it 
may be feared that ineEngland at the present day no col- 
leges save theirs exist in which theology is taught as a 
science, historically and freely. Had Dr. Charles Henry 
Parry known more of the character of the academies in 
one of which his grandfather was educated, he might have 
wondered less at the continuous refusal of Joshua Parry 
to conform. 

Mr. Parry’s first settlement was at Midhurst in Sussex, 
in 1741; but his stay there cannot have been longer than 
twelve months, for in the spring of 1742 he became minis- 
ter of the Nonconformist congregation at Cirencester. Here 
he remained until his death in 1776; having consistently 
refused not only the ‘valuable preferment’ in the Church 
of England which, his descendant tells us, ‘from the influ- 
ence of his connections he might have obtained,’ but also 
‘even situations connected, as it was believed, with his own 
particular views and sentiments on religious subjects, and 
such as were considered the most lucrative and honourable 
in the disposal of the Protestant Dissenters.’ In 1748, he 
refused to succeed to Mr. Calamy in Crosby Square; and 
in 1757 withstood repeated invitations, first to act as assist- 
ant, and afterwards as successor, to Dr. Chandler at the Old 
Jewry, which was then looked upon as the See of Canter- 
bury to the Dissenters. 

The biographer feels some natural regret that his ances- 
tor should have resisted these endeavours to remove him to 
the metropolis. The man himself was surely the best judge. 
The surroundings of his life were happy, and he was doing 
a modestly good and useful work. A scene of usefulness 
more conspicuous and extensive was held out to him; 
but his judicious reflection was, ‘whether I in particular 
should be more useful there, is known only to Him who 
comprehends and regulates all events.’ Nor must it be for- 
gotten that the importance of the metropolis and that of the 





* Diary and Correspondence, Vol. I. pp. 155, 198. 
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country towns were relatively less unequal a century back 
than they are now. The means of travelling were then so 
inconvenient, slow and costly, that many an older country 
town was itself a centre, social and literary. The metropolis 
had no monopoly of centralization and concentration in 
literature or even in fashion. And the position of the Non- 
conformists was relatively higher, socially and intellectually. 
Few of their country congregations but numbered neigh- 
bouring landed gentry among their members, and large 
numbers of the more highly educated and intellectual local 
aristocracy worshiped in their chapels. The Church was 
but slowly recovering from the state of things which fol- 
lowed on the ejection from it, in the reign of Charles the 
Second, of a large number of its most laborious, faithful 
and scholarly divines. The mantle of those men was on 
the Nonconformists, not on the Churchmen ; and if any one 
doubts that the consequences of the ejection were still felt 
in the Church in the days with which we are now con- 
cerned, we commend him to a perusal of the ninth chapter 
of Southey’s Life of Wesley, in connection with that part 
of Macaulay’s third chapter in which the clergy of the Esta- 
blished Church in the middle and later years of Charles 
the Second’s reign are described. Thus it came to pass 
that the minister of the Presbyterian chapel in a country 
town was often better bred and better educated than his 
neighbour in the parish church. Mr. Parry undoubtedly 
represented the highest class of Nonconformist ministers ; 
and we feel all the more vexation that the Memoir is to be 
searched in vain for information about the outward forms 
of that Nonconformist life in which a very large share of 
the social and domestic virtues of England were preserved 
throughout the eighteenth century. 

Mr. Parry’s church at Cirencester was (and still is) one 
of those old English Presbyterian foundations by which 
judges and ecclesiastics have been so sadly puzzled. No 
synodical Presbyterian Church existed in England until 
it was formed by Scotchmen in the present century. The 
Ordinance of Parliament which in 1646 had substituted 
the authority of local, provincial and national courts for the 
authority of bishops and archbishops was carried into effect 
only in London and Lancashire. There was an attempt at it 
in Devonshire. But neither Presbytery nor Synod existed 
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at all in forty-nine at least of the fifty-two counties in 
England and Wales. In these forty-nine counties neither 
Presbyterianism nor Episcopacy was in force. Individual 
parishes managed their own affairs : 


‘Cromwell’s Triers,’ quaintly says Baxter, ‘saved many a con- 
gregation from ignorant, ungodly, drunken Teachers ; that sort of 
men that intended no more in the ministry than to say a sermon 
as readers say their common prayers, and so patch up a few good 
words together to talk the people asleep with on Sunday ; and 
all the rest of the weck go with them to the ale-house and harden 
them in their sin. And that sort of ministers that either preacht 
against a holy life or preacht as men that never were acquainted 
with it—all those that used the ministry but as a common trade 
to live by and were never likely to convert a soul—all these they 
usually rejected ; and in their stead admitted of any that were 
able, serious preachers and lived a godly life, of what tolerable 
opinion soever they were.’ * 

The Church actually established during the Common- 
wealth was, in short, an irregular body consisting of a few 
presbyteries and of a great number of independent parishes. 
The advocates of strict ecclesiastical organization will say 
that a state of things like this inust have been a state of 
confusion. Yet the English Church lived through it those 
fifteen years. And no atteutive student of the history of 
the time can fail to see that within that Church of the 
Commonwealth free thought, free inquiry and free speech 
found strength to rise and room to work, and mind and 
soul had at least a chance for life and growth. 

A remnant of the clergy, thus established during the 
Commonwealth and ejected in 1662, became ministers 
among the nonconforming Presbyterian churches founded 
under the Indulgence of James IL. and afterwards more 
legally under the Toleration Act of William and Mary. 
Among these churches no attempt at synodical government 
can be traced; the assemblies occasionally called together 
(and in two instances meeting regularly) being simply con- 
sultative. Much useless conjecture has been wasted on 
their motives for retaining the name ‘ Presbyterian.’ It had 
been the name of their party in the Established Church, 
and had never been dropped during the persecution. It 





* Sylvester's Life of Baxter, p. 72. 1696. 
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thus was to them an historical and even family name, and 
seems to have been tacitly retained, not deliberately adopted. 
The best English writers of the period do not use the word 
to imply government by presbyteries. Addison (quoted in 
Webster’s Dictionary) defines Presbyterianism as that form 
of church government which invests presbyters with all spi- 
ritual power, and admits no prelates over them. It is often 
curiously forgotten that ‘presbyterian’ and ‘presbytery’ 
have a common etymological origin in ‘ presbyter ; and that 
a chief distinction between Episcopalian and Presbyterian 
was, that the one contended for three orders of clergy, while 
the other maintained the equality of all. It was of one of 
these so-called Presbyterian churches that Joshua Parry 
became the minister in 1742. 

The period was eminently one of transition, he it looked 
at from the point of view of politics, of philosophy, of theo- 
logy or of religion. 

The fear of Jacobitism was creeping upon the land, like 
the edge of an approaching shadow. The alarm of the 
Nonconformists can be estimated only by those who know 
what it is to apprehend that the fruits of fifty years’ 
progress are about to be torn away. We cannot pretend 
that this alarm had not a material as well as a moral 
element. The main strength of the Nonconformists was 
already among the mercantile and manufacturing classes 
and the best of the artizan class. In thirty years of peace, 
says Mr. Hallam, and ‘especially under the prudent rule 
of Walpole, the seeds of our commercial greatness were 
gradually ripened. It was evidently the most prosperous 
season that England had ever experienced; and the pro- 
gression, though slow, being uniform, the reign perhaps of 
George II. might not disadvantageously be compared, for 
the real happiness of the community, with that more bril- 
liant but uncertain and oscillatory condition which has 
ensued. <A distinguished writer has observed that the 
labourer’s wages have never, at least for many ages, com- 
manded so large a portion of subsistence as in this part of 
the eighteenth century.’* Every consideration, material as 
well as moral, impelled the Nonconformists to hold to the 
House of Hanover. That which we may now set down with 
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no disrespect as due to enlightened self-interest, was then, 
not inconsistently, attributed to loyalty to the Crown. We 
quote the following passage from Mr. Skeats’ ‘ History of 
the Free Churches of England :’* 


‘While the Jacobites and High-churchmen received the news 
of the Pretender’s landing with satisfaction and delight, Dissent- 
ers of all classes at once rallied in defence of the Crown. As 
soon as the news of the event was received, the Committee of 
the Dissenting Deputies passed a resolution recommending the 
whole body of Dissenters throughout the kingdom to join with 
others of his Majesty’s subjects in support of the Government. 
They next despatched a circular letter throughout the country, 
expressing their earnest desire that in view of the dangerous situ- 
ation of public affairs Dissenters would act in the most zealous 
manner. This appeal was responded to with enthusiastic alac- 
rity. Armed associations of Dissenters were formed in all parts 
of the kingdom; chapels were converted into parade-grounds, and 
ministers became voluntary recruiting officers.’ 


We doubt not that Mr. Parry, obviously a man of spirit, 
shared in this general sentiment. But the Memoir affords 
no more evidence of it than is comprised in an address to 
the King written by him for the inhabitants of Cirencester 
—in some verses, almost doggrel, on the ‘character of a 
Jacobite’-—and in what the biographer terms a ‘humorous 
satire’ on the same subject. 

The ethics of Hobbes had never made much way among 
the more thoughtful Nonconformists ; who on the contrary 
were largely influenced by Clarke’s reproduction of the 
philosophical doctrines of Cudworth. Mr. Parry’s essay 
‘on the Moral Sense,’ printed at length in this volume, 
was probably left by himself unfinished and uncorrected ; 
in fact, one of his‘own notes on it makes this almost cer- 
tain. In that case, the essay is no fair subject of criticism. 
Otherwise, we might complain of a loose employment of 
philosophical terms, inexcusable even in that day in a 
writer who (on two occasions at least) quotes and refers to 
Locke. 

It may be that the adoption of the philosophical opi- 
nions of Clarke had something to do in clearing the way 
to the adoption of his theological opinions also. Mr. 
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Parry’s ‘Confession of Faith’ (to which we have already 
made an allusion) clearly indicates that his own theological 
faith was that which is usually described, somewhat inac- 
curately but quite intelligibly, as high Arianism. This 
form of Unitarianism, under the influence of Clarke and 
others, is believed to have been largely prevalent in the 
Established Church at the time. The Exeter controversy 
had disclosed its existence among the Nonconformist clergy. 
Its spread, or at all events its avowal, among the latter 
class must have been greatly promoted by the celebrated 
decision at Salters’ Hall in 1719; when, as was said, ‘the 
sible carried it by four.’ It is remarkable how frequently 
this so-called high Arianism has been the outcome of a reac- 
tion against Calvinism ; and with far fewer instances of an 
intermediate Arminianism than is generally believed. Illus- 
trations may be found in the Church of Geneva, in a section 
of the Protestant Church of France, among the English Pres- 
byterians (with whom we are now concerned), and, more 
lately, among the Presbyterians of the north of Ireland. It 
is remarkable also that, though the doctrine thus continually 
crops out of a decaying Calvinism, it never seems to have 
inherent strength to live through more than a single whole 
generation. This may be because it has no foundation in 
the facts of human consciousness, but has always rested on 
the letter of Scripture. Hence it falls with changing views 
of the authority of Scripture and of the nature of inspira- 
tion. For our own part, however, we are disposed to attri- 
bute its decadence in great measure to the craving of the 
human heart to find a human brother in Christ. This want 
is not met by either Arianism or Sabellianism. It may be 
met by Trinitarianism, with its doctrine of the ‘perfect 
manhood ; or by the ‘indwelling scheme’ said to have been 
proposed by Watts and Doddridge ; or by the strict humani- 
tarianism of Priestley or Parker; or by the ‘living union of 
God with humanity’ of the later and more spiritual school 
of English and American Unitarianism. Into some one of 
these modes of faith both Arianism and Sabellianism seem 
to have uniformly lapsed. 

A period of theological change is seldom a period of 
religious activity. Mr. Herbert Skeats, when discoursing 
on the first half of the last century, says graphically that 
it seems to have been impossible for the Christian men of 
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that generation to fight with the old force of Christianity 
while they were being fitted into a new armour of thought. 
The Dissenters had won a great battle for toleration. En- 
joying their lately found security, they worshiped in peace, 
thinking little of the deadness and corruption around them. 
We fear that Mr. Mark Pattison* must be taken to be 
correct when he describes the thirty years of peace which 
succeeded the Peace of Utrecht as a period of decay of 
religion, licentiousness of morals, public corruption, pro- 
faneness of language—a day of rebuke and blasphemy ; 
an age destitute of depth or earnestness—an age whose 
poetry was without romance, whose philosophy was with- 
out insight, whose public men were without character—an 
age of ‘light without love,’ whose ‘very merits were of the 
earth, earthy. When Joshua Parry went to Cirencester 
to live his quiet and honoured life there—preaching sober 
sermons to a moral people, discoursing rounded sentences 
under Lord Bathurst’s trees, bringing up children in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord, and occasionally en- 
livening his life by a dispute with an Independent and 
Calvinistic brother—the great Methodist battle with sin 
had already begun. The influence of Wesley was felt most 
in the Established Church; that of Whitfield produced 
more religious and ecclesiastical changes among the Non- 
conformists. Whitfield republished Calvinism like a John 
the Baptist republishing the law and the prophets. He 
gave his name to no creed. He founded no church. Howell 
Harries was at work before him among the Calvinistic Me- 
thodists of Wales. Though a few places of worship where 
his labours collected large congregations still exist in En- 
gland, these, as well as the religious societies forming Lady 
Huntingdon’s Connexion, have long been merged in the 
Independent denomination. At the time he began to preach, 
Independent dissent seemed to be dying out. In Lancashire 
and other northern counties it was little known at all; and 
in the midland and southern counties church after church 
was becoming extinct. Whitfield brought about a wonder- 
ful change. Few of his converts, either in the Established 
Church or among the Presbyterians, remained with either 
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body. Multitudes of them had never belonged to any 
church at all. All these naturally became Congregational 
in their ecclesiastical form, without having at first any 
necessary connection with the old community of Dissenters 
who acquired the name ‘Independent’ in the time of the 
Commonwealth. They, with the remains of the genuine 
historical Independents, have now taken the place of the 
Presbyterians in forming the largest part of that great and 
powerful body of Nonconformists which overshadows and 
threatens the Establishment itself.* 

A domestic and social, as well as political and ecclesias- 
tical history of Presbyterian Nonconformity yet remains to 
be written. It was rumoured some years ago that the late 
Rev. Robert Brook Aspland had collected materials for 
such a work. If so, we heartily trust that the labour of 
preparing them for publication will not be left, as in the 
ease of the book before us, to a third generation in the 
family. Meanwhile, we welcome even such slight contri- 
butions to a knowledge of that history as may be found in 
this Memoir of Joshua Parry. 

W. J. Lamport. 





III.—NEW ENGLISH LIVES OF JESUS. 


The English Life of Jesus. By Thomas Scott. Published 
by Thomas Scott, Ramsgate. 1872. 
Jesus the Messiah. London: Triibner and Co. 1872. 


Every observer of the theological world in the present 
day must be struck by the general desire which prevails to 
obtain a clear conception of the personal history and indi- 
vidual character of Jesus. Attention is withdrawn from 
disputes as to his nature, to be fixed on the details of his 
earthly history. Attempts to write that history in a con- 
nected form are seen in the many volumes relating to it 
published within the last few years in our own language, 
to say nothing of the French and German writers who are 





* See Hunter’s Historical Defence of Lady Hewley’s Trustees, pp. 27, et seq. 
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busy in the same path. Every different school of theology 
offers its contribution, the orthodox equally with the free- 
thinking. Whence does this wide-spread desire arise? In 
some cases, from the perception of the fact that modern 
criticism has proved that all parts of the Gospel narratives 
are not equally trustworthy, and the wish to shew that, 
when critics have done their worst, a complete self-consist- 
ent biography is still left to us: partly from a conscious- 
ness that the ordinary reader of the New Testament fails to 
obtain a connected idea of the incidents recorded, and the 
hope to supply this deficiency—the motive which has afore- 
time stimulated the persevering though unsuccessful labours 
of harmonists: often from the satisfaction felt in allowing 
the imagination to dwell on a character which has a charm 
even for those who are least willing to confess it. But more 
important than any or all of these causes is the great fact, 
that there is among Christians a growing sense of the reli- 
gious value of the human life of Christ ; and this is by no 
means confined to persons who look upon him as a man of 
like nature with themselves (among whom we might reason- 
ably count on finding it), but manifests its presence and its 
power throughout a much wider circle. Those who regard 
the incarnation and death of the Saviour as the foundation 
of their faith, necessarily attach the highest importance to 
the portions of the records that satisfy them on these points. 
But even they find a lesson and a comfort in those features 
of the history that are exclusively human. It is not enough 
to have a creed or a code of morality and call this Chris- 
tianity ; men want a character to revere, an example to fol- 
low, a personal influence that may rouse and guide them ; 
and, feeling this want, they try to meet it, when they seek, 
wiping off from the Gospels the dust of centuries, to see in 
them a picture of what Jesus was and did, in which the 
outlines shall be correct, even though the colours be some- 
what faded. 

The titles of two of the latest attempts to perform the task 
to which we have been referring are given at the head of 
this article. Both are written by men who think for them- 
selves. While their tone and spirit, as well as some of their 
conclusions, are very different, they take nearly the same 
critical ground as their foundation-point. Both of them 
refuse all historical value to the book of Acts; but neither 
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of them dwells sufficiently on its fragmentary character, 
Mr. Scott satisfying himself with proving that it gives no 
support to the Gospel history, and the other writer regard- 
ing it as a misrepresentation of real events, written to injure 
Paul, by a Gentile advocate of the doctrine of the bodily 
resurrection of Christ. Both of them regard the fourth 
Gospel as of late date. “In the consideration of the per- 
sonal history of the Messiah we are bound to disregard the 
testimony of the document bearing the title of ‘The Gospel 
according to St. John.’”* But the one rejects and the other 
retains all he can of the history in the Synoptical Gospels ; 
the one disbelieves and the other accepts the miracles ; and, 
we are compelled to add, the one writes like an advocate 
determined to establish a foregone conclusion, the other like 
a calm inquirer anxious to avoid any one-sided view. 

“Life of Jesus” is a misnomer for Mr. Scott’s work. It 
is rather an attempt to shew that we possess no trustworthy 
materials from which such a work can be constructed. The 
conclusion arrived at is, that not one of the narratives “can 
be accepted as really historical ;"+ “in the most ordinary 
matters of fact the evangelists are not trustworthy histo- 
rians ;” “the Gospels are unhistorical in common things.” t 
The proof of this depended upon is the assertion that the 
writers contradict one another, and that no one of them is 
consistent with himself. To establish this, their statements 
with regard to every part of the history of Jesus are exa- 
mined in detail. The author performs his work with an un- 
sparing hand, and is successful in pointing out many glaring 
discrepancies, and draws attention in a trenchant style to 
those difficulties in reconciling different parts of the narra- 
tives with which all who have studied the subject are fami- 
liar. All the most important of these, however, belong to 
one class, namely, contradictions between the statements of 
the fourth Gospel and those of the first three. It is evi- 
dently felt that in this lies the strength of the case, for even 
inthechapterentitled “ Comparison of the Synoptic Gospels,” 
there is frequent reference to the difficulty of reconciling 
their statements with those of John. To what then does 
all this amount? Merely to a recognition of that dissimi- 
larity between the Synoptics and the fourth Gospel which 

* Jesus the Messiah, p. 37. + P. 186. t P. 190. 
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has been remarked on by scholars in all ages, has received 
many interpretations, and has been especially the principal 
subject of every discussion as to the authorship of the “ Gos- 
pel of John.” Fully acknowledging that Mr. Scott makes 
out his case clearly and strongly in regard to these discre- 
pancies—as, for instance, in reference to the last Supper—we 
yet demur to his conclusion, that because two testimonies 
disagree, we must reject both of them.* He himself, indeed, 
frequently intimates that he places more dependence on the 
Synoptics than on the fourth Gospel, but he also attaches 
weight to the discrepancies between the two as invalidating 
the testimony of all four Gospels. The better course would 
be, after shewing that we must choose between them and 
depend solely on one or other of these authorities, and indi- 
cating why the Synoptics are preferable, henceforth to con- 
fine the attention to these, in order to see if there are in 
them any material contradictions. This is what the author 
of “Jesus the Messiah” does. He carefully discriminates 
between the several narratives, attaching no value to John, 
and less to Luke than to Matthew and Mark. 

But Mr. Scott finds contradictions in the first three 
Gospels themselves, which satisfy him that they are “not 
historical.” By his dwelling on some of these, which are 
trivial and such as will always occur in the record of the 
same event by different narrators, the effect of the argument 
as a whole is seriously weakened. Thus the fact is dwelt 
on that in the narratives of the resurrection Matthew speaks 
of two women, Mark of three, and Luke of “the women,” 
interpreted “seemingly a great number.”+ Such minor 
discrepancies can have no effect in weakening the evidence 
for important facts, and the very prominence that is given 
to them in Mr. Scott’s book creates a distrust in the mind 
of the reader. But putting all these on one side, there still 
remain some antagonisms between different parts of the 
Synoptical Gospels which need explanation, and that ex- 
planation might be found if attention were paid to the 
important truth that those Gospels, as we now have them, 
are the result of a gradual growth, not each the production 
of one writer, but springing into being as different out- 
growths of one and the same common origin, developments 
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in different directions from one set of facts. Mr. Scott is 
of course quite aware of this, and he sometimes hints at it; 
but he says, “with theories as to the origin of these narra- 
tives we have nothing to do,”* and speaks as though he 
conceived that each Gospel was written in its present form 
by its author,+ though he also refers to oral tradition. But 
surely the suggestion of difficulties should be accompanied 
by the solution, if one can be found, and for this purpose 
some notice of the steps by which the Synoptical Gospels 
were produced would have been most useful. Whatever be 
the special theory adopted on the subject, every one will 
acknowledge that the process has afforded the opportunity 
for the introduction of legendary matter, and is at the same 
time sufficient to account for the various differences exist- 
ing between the different accounts. To shew that some 
one narrative in Matthew or Mark is incredible, either from 
its want of self-consistency or for any other reason, does 
not necessarily cast discredit on all the rest. To shew that 
the record of one discourse has not been preserved in an 
unmutilated form, need not discourage us from attempting 
to gain from other discourses a conception of what Jesus 
taught. If, in fact, we confine our attention to the Synop- 
tics, bearing in mind that no one pretends to regard them 
as in their present form the entire work of apostles or apos- 
tolic men, we may rise from the study of Mr. Scott’s work 
with a strengthened conviction that these Gospels give us 
a trustworthy representation of the impression which Jesus 
left on the hearts and minds of his followers, as it appeared 
in the accounts of his life and teachings which, floating 
about at first in oral tradition, gradually crystallized into a 
set form ; and though they attracted some accretions and 
incurred some corruptions in the process, did not so far 
lose their original value but that we may still detect in 
them the inherent qualities of truth and beauty. 

It is very probable that the author himself would to a 
large extent assent to this conclusion. Our only regret is 
that he did not accompany the work of destruction, which 
he does so thoroughly, with a fuller statement of what is 
left after all his pulling down, with more that is affirmative 
and constructive. His principal passage of this nature is 
the following : 
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“While the traditions at the beginning and end of the story 
are altogether unhistorical,—while of the nativity and infancy 
and of the events following the crucifixion we have no knowledge 
whatever,—there runs an element of historical truth through the 
Synoptic narratives of the ministry. We have before us in out- 
lines sufficiently distinct the picture of one who in a highly arti- 
ficial society dared to propound truths unwelcome to a dominant 
hierarchy, and to condemn a traditional ceremonial system which 
placed barriers between God and man. We have every reason 
to believe that the sincerity and boldness with which he an- 
nounced the absolute righteousness and unfailing love of God 
impressed the multitudes who heard him with the sense of an 
authority wholly different from that of the Scribes and Pharisees, 
and that in the long series of his discourses he sought to convince 
his hearers that God cared for every one of them and willed to 
bring them all to their highest good. * * * The care with which 
in his many parables he strove by the most familiar images to 
kindle in dull and deadened minds the faint embers of a higher 
life, is evidence that he regarded none as beyond the healing 
power of the great Maker. The gentleness with which, while 
sacrificing no truth and weakening no divine law, he treated 
those whom a sacerdotal society despised or hated, attests his 
sympathy for all suffering, and his yearning to rescue all men 
from moral and spiritual degradation.”* ‘The process has drawn 
out the image of one, of the facts of whose life we know indeed 
but little, but who stands out in himself pure, loving, gentle, 
and merciful to all men. We see before us one who embraced 
all the suffering and heavy-laden in the wide circle of his love, 
and who spoke of his mission specially as a charge to seek out 
and save that which was lost.” + 

What, then, is the use of the work of destruction? Why 
should one who rejoices to find this beautiful picture re- 
maining, take so much trouble to shake men’s faith in the 
history? The answer is, that the true value, the real mean- 
ing, of the life of Christ are overshadowed to those who 
receive as true what are only legends about him. The 
author's purpose is to shew that “we have solid historical 
grounds for asserting that Jesus never uttered those distinc- 
tive sentences which have served as a basis for the great 
fabric of sacerdotal and traditional theology.”’{ In other 
words, the whole inquiry is intended to establish the truth 
that Christianity must be learnt from the picture of the life 
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and teachings of Jesus as a whole, and not by any depend- 
ence on the letter of detached texts, or on gospel discourses 
taken as an authoritative test of truth. This is a most 
important teaching; and what seem to our ears umneces- 
sary harshness and vehemence in its vindication, may be 
required to rouse the attention or secure the conviction of 
those whose minds have been long sealed against it by 
prejudice and habit. Every word of Mr. Scott's book bears 
the mark of the strong conviction of the writer that he is 
labouring fur the advancement of God’s truth, and in such 
a case too much zeal is better than too little; though a 
calmer and less partizan-like treatment of the subject, such 
as we find in “Jesus the Messiah,” would be preferred by 
many readers. 

There is some ambiguity in the phrase, “a narrative that 
is not historical.” As Mr. Scott uses it, no narrative can 
be called historical that is not the work of an eye-witness 
and strictly accurate in all its details. But it is surely the 
experience of every one who studies any history, to be com- 
pelled to acknowledge that as to many minor points he is 
quite in the dark, and that even in relation to matters of 
importance he sometimes meets with conflicting evidence 
which obliges him to suspend his judgment; yet this does 
not prevent him from having a full assurance that certain 
historical personages have existed, or forbid his obtaining 
distinct impressions as to their work and character. In 
these respects, then, the gospel narratives are like other 
ancient histories, and Mr. Scott acknowledges that they are 
founded on historical truth. Yet he sometimes uses the 
word “unhistorical” as though it’ was synonymous with 
fictitious, and so it will be understood by many readers. In 
this sense it is not true that the gospel narratives are un- 
historical ; and an erroneous impression may be produced 
by the frequent use of the word, without a distinct under- 
standing of the sense in which it is employed. 

We cannot now devote as much attention as it deserves 
to “Jesus the Messiah.” It contains many interesting pas- 
sages, such as the inquiry whether Joseph, the father of 
Jesus, was a poor carpenter, or a builder, a man of substance, 
and the chapter concerning the resurrection of Christ ; and 
throughout it bears marks of candid inquiry and careful 
study. The tone of the whole shews a full acquaintance 
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with Hebrew thought and feeling, the author appearing to 
have considerable sympathy with the reformed Jews of the 
present day. He is conservative in his tendencies, but 
capable of giving up (though with pain) long-cherished 
beliefs when convinced by evidence, to which his mind is 
always open. The least satisfactory point in the volume is 
the often-repeated assertion that Jesus is “the Messiah of 
prophecy.” If this means that his career and character 
fulfilled the predictions of the Old Testament, it would be 
difficult to prove it except by giving to those predictions a 
very strained and unnatural interpretation. If the phrase 
has any other meaning, it might be advantageously ex- 
changed for one more easily understood. 
JOHN WRIGHT. 





IV.—THE LEGISLATION OF THE PENTATEUCH. 


A Historical and Critical Commentary on the Old Testa- 
ment. By M.M. Kalisch. Leviticus, Part L, 1867 ; Part 
IL, 1872. London: Longmans. 


The Pentateuch and Book of Joshua critically examined. 
By the Right Rev. J. W. Colenso, D.D., Bishop of Natal. 
Part VI. The Later Legislation of the Pentateuch. 1871. 
London: Longmans. 


Die geschichtlichen Biicher des Alten Testaments. Von K. H. 
Graf. 1866. Leipzig: Weigel. 


THE critical examination of the historical books of the 
Old Testament, so largely stimulated and popularized in 
this country by Bishop Colenso’s clear and painstaking work, 
has been hitherto far too exclusively directed to the well- 
known and interesting book of Genesis, to furnish that 
which all such criticism ought to aim at—a sound founda- 
tion for history. The usefulness of the work already accom- 
plished for Genesis is indeed not to be gainsaid. To prove 
by arguments which any intellect capable of appreciating 
evidence can sift, that that book owes its origin not to one 
but to several authors, with various opinions and various 
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knowledge, and that, however ancient a few isolated sen- 
tences may be, its main writers lived many centuries after 
the events described,; not findeed before the time of the 
Hebrew Kings,—is itself a work of heroic effort, the full 
significance of which#may not be appreciated in the writer’s 
own generation, but which at least will ultimately rank 
as one of the highest achievements of historical criticism. 
And like the book of Genesis itself, this result has not been 
attained at once and by the labour of one man, but by the 
successive work of many explorers during the space of more 
than half a century. But, when all this is duly recognized, 
it must yet be allowed that the problem respecting Genesis 
was after all somewhat simple on the one hand, and sure 
to attract public attention on the other. It was simple 
because the criteria of authorship, whether derived from 
style—the use or neglect of particular expressions—or from 
subject-matter and the ideas prominently brought out by 
the narrators, lay very much on the surface, and could not 
easily be mistaken or explained away when once pointed 
out. It was sure to attract attention on account of the 
universal familiarity with the book of Genesis, one of the 
most attractive as well as most important books of the Bible; 
so that a writer on Genesis speaks to readers quite con- 
versant with his subject, who will understand his references 
even without the trouble of verifying them. Even if this 
familiarity with the book under discussion in the first in- 
stance makes enemies of readers who scarcely take the 
trouble fully to weigh the arguments for so novel a posi- 
tion, yet the seed has been sown in many minds which 
will not let it die. But, supposing that the new theses re- 
specting Genesis have been propounded and established, the 
mind cannot rest there. Much more remains to be done, 
to which that already achieved is but an incitement. Of five 
books bearing in common belief (though not on themselves) 
the name of Moses as author, the first has been proved to 
have been produced in a very much later age, or rather 
ages; what of the other four? If the Hebrews, who ori- 
ginally made no division into five books, attribute the whole 
Pentateuch to Moses, and they are proved wrong as to the 
first section, is it not likely that they are wrong as to the 
remainder? If so, we must subject the four later books to 
the same examination which has furnished some reliable 
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results as to the first. The historian desires such investi- 
gation far more in the case of the later books ; for the whole 
book of Genesis deals with what he cannot but regard as a 
mythic age, only touching reliable historical ground in a 
few of its final chapters, and entirely anterior to the appear- 
ance of Israel as a nation. On the other hand, with the 
Exodus begins the semblance of history, which is carried 
on throughout the life of Moses; and alongside of the 
history is placed a still more voluminous system of legisla- 
tion, purporting to be given by Moses, and to be the code 
of rules of life to which the people were bound by the 
Covenant at Sinai, and which they subsequently observed 
through the whole course of their history. To the historian 
a clear perception of the date, origin and authenticity of 
this legislation is of paramount importance. He cannot in- 
deed write a page of the subsequent history without knowing 
whether this legislation was in force or not; and to be in 
doubt about it involves far more serious consequences than 
any dilemma as to the book of Genesis. 

Yet it is just here that difficulties surround the critic in 
greater force. In Genesis there had always been a tangible 
distinction between the early and the later writers. The 
former called the God of the Hebrews Elohim ; the latter, 
JHVH [Jehovah; the probable correct pronunciation is 
Jahveh]. In Ex. vi. the sacred name JHVH is divulged ; 
and the writer who had previously correctly abstained from 
using a name supposed to be unknown, could after that 
have no reason for restricting himself to the older one ; so 
that after this point the two writers use the same name of 
God ; and one, indeed the chief, distinction between them 
is lost. It is true that minute analyzers of the respective 
styles of the Elohist and Jhvhist in Genesis, like Colenso and 
Kuenen, discover several dozen characteristics of each, which 
may serve as criteria in the absence of the chief, and by these 
something may be achieved in the later books. But these 
characteristics, though applicable to the one book of Genesis, 
where they stand under correction from the more reliable 
criteria, could not be treated as reliable throughout four 
other books, treating of a great number of subjects and 
requiring a very extended vocabulary. Other distinctions, 
again, drawn from the ideas commonly present to the nar- 
rator of stories like those of which Genesis consists, may 
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find no application to a book of legislation ; for example, 
the appearance of God himself or angels to the patriarchs, 
of which the Jhvhist is so fond. And besides, legal language 
does not afford scope for much diversity of style. Thus 
many of our former helps abandon us, or must be used only 
with great caution. And at the same time, we lose all 
that encouragement to the work which it derived from popu- 
lar interest. Genesis is known to every one ; but Leviticus 
to how many? It is emphatically the book to be avoided 
by most readers, as containing only an obsolete code of 
laws and directions respecting the exact mode of conducting 
sacrifices which -have been for ages discontinued, with many 
details of a peculiarly unsavoury kind. Therefore the zeal 
which burnt so high for investigation of the Pentateuch at 
the outset, is naturally cooled at the aspect of the difficulties 
and disagreeables of the third and fourth books. However, 
he would be unworthy the name of a critic who was really 
overcome by these difficulties ; and the book of Leviticus 
has been treated by Dr. Kalisch more fully, with deeper 
research and more good sense, than by any other recent 
scholar. I desire to call especial attention to Dr. Kalisch’s 
Commentaries on the Old Testament, and chiefly to the two 
last volumes, on Leviticus. For the investigation of the 
Law he has qualifications such as are possessed by few, if 
any, living scholars. His Jewish birth, at the outset, makes 
him perfectly familiar with the system he has to discuss ; 
his education, with the Rabbinical interpretation and tra- 
dition; yet his temperament is quiet and judicial, and 
prompts him to set forth the case with perfect impartiality, 
and decide upon the evidence and not from affection. Levi- 
ticus indeed was a book demanding such an investigation, 
which would then be done once for all, respecting the 
Levitical legislation. It is probable that Dr. Kalisch saw 
that the right place for such an exposition was in connec- 
tion with Leviticus, and therefore gave no hint of his pre- 
sent advanced views when preparing his Exodus. This is, 
however, to be regretted, because he has passed by the 
legislation contained in Exodus, leaving us without any 
exposition of his views as to its age, such as he has given 
in Leviticus. Now that he has boldly spoken out in his 
Leviticus, and fairly broken with the “sound” and Mosaic 
Jews as well as with the corresponding class of Christians, 
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let us hope that his future volumes will conform to the 
standard of this, by which alone they can be worthy the 
regard of scholars. Before concluding our estimate of Dr. 
Kalisch as a writer, we must notice a tendency to undue 
prolixity and to an unnecessary accumulation of evidence 
in his dissertations, which would sometimes be more effec- 
tive if somewhat freely pruned. 

In dealing with the Levitical Legislation, it is first to be 
noted that we may mark off Deuteronomy as a distinct 
work, forming a code of law complete in itself, but different 
from, and indeed inconsistent with, the Levitical laws of 
the three preceding books. I shall not dwell on this point, 
because it is sufficiently notorious, and any reader even of 
a translation may convince himself of the fact by carefully 
reading the dry, precise and terse words of Leviticus and 
Numbers, and then comparing with them the eloquent, en- 
raptured and prolonged denunciations, exhortations and 
affectionate warnings of Deuteronomy. The wonder is how 
the one writer can put so much in so few words, and how the 
other can expand a noble thought over so many ; and again, 
how the first, with his exalted conception of the necessity of 
holiness, can conceive it to consist in material and external 
ceremonies ; how the second confers even on perfectly ma- 
terial stories a spiritual significance of which we should 
have thought them unsusceptible. But, leaving the differ- 
ence of thought and style to be tested by actual comparison, 
the chief points of the difference of the legislation must be 
indicated. The Levitical law separates the tribe of Levi to 
minister in sacred things to the priests, who are of the 
family of Aaron, the eldest descendant of Levi; the Levites 
have certain cities assigned to them out of each of the 
tribes. The Deuteronomic law knows no difference between 
Levites and Aaronite priests, calling them “the priests the 
Levites,” “the priests the sons of Levi,” or “the priests the 
Levites, the whole tribe of Levi,” and allowing these 
Levites to do things which the other law allowed only 
to the priests ;* while they have no cities of their own, 
but are poor and houseless, and worthy of compassion with 
the widow and the orphan.+ The Deuteronomist, more- 





* Numb. iii. xviii. xxxv. ; Deut. xvii. 9, xviii. 1, xxi. 5. 
+ Deut. xiv. 27, 29, xvi. 11, xviii. 1—8, xxvi. 12. 
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over, mentions no feast days, but the three oldest, the Pass- 
over, feast of Weeks or Pentecost, and feast of Tabernacles 
or of Ingathering ; and does not allude to the most important 
event in the Levitical sacred year, the day of Atonement, 
nor to the scape-goat belonging to it. Again, the laws of 
Tithes in Deuteronomy differ essentially from those in the 
Levitical books. The former allow to the Levites only the 
tithes of vegetable produce, not of the flocks and herds, and 
prescribe the collection of these every third year, when they 
are to be eaten not by the Levites alone, but by these at a 
repast in the town where the central sanctuary was, as 
guests with the remainder of the population, including the 
destitute—the stranger, the fatherless and the widow; and 
of course no allowance to the Aaronites out of the tithes 
is mentioned.* The Levitical system, on the other hand, 
demanded not only the tenth of all vegetable produce, in- 
cluding wine and oil, but also of the annual increase of the 
flocks and herds—cows, lambs and goats ; such tithes to be 
eaten by the Levites in whatever town they lived in; but 
reduced by a tenth which they must make over to the 
Aaronite priests.+ 

It is impossible to harmonize these systems. They agree 
in acknowledging a ceremonial religion, and in the names 
and nature of certain of the festivals connected therewith ; 
in the existence of a sacrificial system and a sacerdotal 
tribe ; but when we look into the details of any one of these 
heads, we find the most puzzling discordance. They seem 
to represent the same system at two very different periods 
of development. Our next task, therefore, ought to be to 
discover the date of one, and if possible of both systems. 
We begin with Deuteronomy, as affording the most obvious 
suggestions in its historical allusions. These are couched 
in the form of revelations of a distant future, but are of 
that explicit and detailed character which betrays the fact 
that they are written after the event, and that the name of 
Moses as speaker is simply used by the anonymous writer 
as Merlin, Solomon, Ossian, &c., in other literatures. Pass- 
ing over allusions to earlier times, we find? distinct per- 
mission to establish monarchy, and rules prescribed for the 
* Kalisch, Lev., Part I. p. 605. + Ibid. p. 604. 
t Deut. xvii. 14—20; 1 Kings x. 26, 28, 29, xi. 1—3. 
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king, including this, that each king on his accession “ shall 
write him a copy of this law [i.e. Deuteronomy] in a book 
out of that which is before the priests the Levites,” and 
“that he shall not multiply horses to himself, nor cause the 
people to return to Egypt, to the end that he should mul- 
tiply horses. ... Neither shall he multiply wives to himself, 
that his heart turn not away.” The reference is clearly to 
Solomon, both as regards the importation of horses and the 
polygamy, and the reason assigned for the latter prohibition 
agrees also with the historian’s testimony that “his wives 
turned away his heart after other gods.”* The threat of 
bringing drought over the land reminds us strongly of the 
description of that in the reign of Ahab.f Deportation to 
a strange country and enslavement are so distinctly threat- 
ened, that we must assume the real writer to have known 
such an event. Some of these passages might refer to any 
such deportation; but others point unmistakably to the 
Babylonian captivity, and shew that captivity to be still 
continuing, since not a ray of light illumines the gloom of 
the close of the faithless nation’s history.; These facts, 
and the extraordinary extent of the coincidences with the 
language of Jeremiah, a striking and peculiar writer, have 
induced many critics to refer the composition of the book 
to that prophet. This idea is further strengthened by the 
fact that Jeremiah was a priest and son of the High Priest 
Hilkiah, and that he was also a prophet; for the peculiar 
character of Deuteronomy could not be stated more accu- 
rately than by describing it as a conception of ceremonial 
and legislation in the interest of priests, yet in an exalted 
spiritual and prophetical tone, unattainable by any mere 
priest. Moreover, the reference to the humiliation of a re- 





* 1 Kings xi. 4. + Deut. xi. 17 ; 1 Kings xvii. 1. 

t Deut. xxviii. 36, by specifying that the king shall be carried into exile 
with the people, cannot refer to the Assyrians, 2 Kings xvii. 4, and almost 
necessarily must refer to the Babylonians, who carried off Jehoiachin and 
Zedekiah, 2 Kings xxiv. 15, xxv. 7. In xxviii. 49—52, the Deuteronomist 
describes the attacking nation in very nearly the same striking terms as 
Jer. v. 15—17 the Babylonians. xxix. 27 [28], ‘‘as it is this day,” shews the 
exile to be still continuing ; xxx. gives a hope that through thorough penitence 
freedom may be regained ; but its purely hortatory tone and the absence of 
any historical allusion shew it to be as yet only a hope. The reference to 
Egypt in xxviii. 68 is verified in the person of Jeremiah, who with many 
poe a to Egypt instead of being carried as slaves to Babylon. See Jer. 
xlii. xliii. 
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turn to Egypt “by the way whereof I spake unto thee, 
thou shalt see it no more again,” accords strikingly with 
the facts of Jeremiah’s life. Thus we should be compelled 
to place the composition of the book a little after 586 B.C. 

However, this is not all. It may be possible to bring 
Deuteronomy into yet closer connection with history by 
consulting the historical books. In the eighteenth year of 
Josiah king of Judah, Hilkiah the High Priest finds a 
“book of the Law” in the house of Jhvh; he shews it to a 
scribe, Shaphan, who reads in it to himself, and then to the 
king. The latter is greatly shocked at its contents, because 
he finds duties there enjoined on kings and people which 
neither he and his predecessors nor the people have per- 
formed. But he follows this up by a vigorous Reformation 
of religion, including abolition of all sorts of idolatry and 
witchcraft, and destruction of all their implements ; and 
then by a Passover held with great solemnity. Of the con- 
tents of the book we can best judge by the immediate action 
of Josiah. He had all the images and vessels belonging to 
the worship of idols brought out of the Temple and de- 
stroyed ; and he then defiled, or made unclean and therefore 
unsuitable for any even idolatrous worship, the various 
altars and high-places that had been so used, and turned 
out the idolatrous priests. Also familiar spirits, wizards 
and the machinery of witchcraft in Jerusalem and Judah, 
he put away. After this purification of the land he held 
a Passover of peculiar solemnity in Jerusalem.* Now the 
strongest warnings against idolatry in the Pentateuch, and 
the only ones that coincide at all in language in describing 
the particular forms of idolatry, are contained in Deutero- 
nomy.+ There is therefore a striking resemblance between 
the effect produced on Josiah by reading this hitherto 
unknown book, and that which Deuteronomy would have 
produced ; and it is difficult to say what other part of the 
Pentateuch would have impressed him similarly. For it 
certainly was only a short document which in those days 
of rare and difficult writing and reading could have been 
fully read out to the ‘people. It has therefore been accepted 


* Idolatry, 2 Kings xxiii. 4, 6—8, 10—16 ; witchcraft, v. 24 ; passover, vv. 
2, 23 
, 23. 
+ Deut. iv. 23—28, xii. 2, 3, xvi. 21, 22; compare Deut. iv. 19 and 
2 Kings xxiii. 4, 5, and Deut. xviii. 10—12 and 2 Kings xviii. 24. 
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by some of the clearest-headed scholars, as Graf, Colenso 
and Kuenen, as a result of historical criticism that may be 
treated as settled, that Hilkiah’s Book of the Law is Deute- 
ronomy, or at least a portion of it. And if so, it must have 
been only written shortly before the so-called “finding ;” 
it could not have lain beside [not inside] the ark during 
the reign of all the kings since Solomon without being well 
known to their high priests and themselves. Moreover, it 
is so evidently intended to suit the circumstances of Josiah’s 
reign, that we must suspect it to have been put there in 
order to be found by Hilkiah. If so, by whom more likely 
than by Hilkiah’s own son, the priest and prophet Jeremiah, 
who became prophet just five years before? Yet that he 
was the author, and the book found was Deuteronomy, 
appears contradictory to our previous conclusion as to the 
date of that book. But there are signs of accretions to the 
original Deuteronomy. The only passages which seem to 
demand a date after the fall of Jerusalem are contained in 
ch. xxviii. and xxix.; and these chapters, which consist 
entirely of exhortations, hang on very loosely to those preced- 
ing them. The original Deuteronomy would terminate very 
properly at the end of ch. xxvi. The later chapters may 
well have been added by the original author at the later 
date claimed for them. 

We now turn to what we may call the Levitical Law, 
contained in Exodus, Leviticus and Numbers. The great 
increase in power and authority claimed by the Levites in 
these books above that in Deuteronomy, has been already 
pointed out. To decide which legislation must be the older, 
we must ask—which accords with the facts of history? Had 
the priests and Levites their highest power in the early ages, 
and did their authority wane as the people waxed in num- 
bers and presumably in culture? or is the reverse true, that 
sacerdotalism gained its power gradually, and was most pow- 
erful towards the close of the history? Surely it is evident 
that the latter is true, and the former false. Dr. Kalisch, 
after enumerating various privileges of the Levites which 
in the historical books we find actually in practice, adds : 

“But all these facts are very far from establishing the exist- 
ence of a Levitical organization like that described in the Penta- 
teuch, They shew indeed a growing influence of priests and 
Levites, and render their ultimate power intelligible ; but it must 
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be urged that many of these facts and incidents belong to a very 
late period of Hebrew history, and that the greatest part of them 
is derived from the Books of Chronicles, an unreliable source, 
compiled at a time when the Levites had attained their highest 
hierarchical authority, and written with the purpose of strength- 
ening and glorifying it.* It is this source alone which attributes 
to David the division of the priests into 24, and of the Levites 
into 4 classes, and which mentions, under Hezekiah, a complete 
distribution of offices and duties among the whole tribe.” 


He then points out characteristic features of the Leviti- 
cal legislation, the observance of which is either not borne 
out or contradicted by the facts of history. Such is the office 
of High Priest, one of the most important features of the 
legislation. Yet the first High Priest named in history is 
that Hilkiah in the reign of Josiah towards the end of the 
monarchy, of whom we have previously spoken; and we 
find the further anomaly of ¢wo priests, not called high, but 
performing the chief sacerdotal functions, of equal authority,F 
whereas by the Law only one high priest was possible. 
Again, the line of high priests was changed with Eli and 
again with Zadok, the law of hereditary succession being 
unknown or not observed. A still more striking fact is 
that the law in Numbers xxxv. 1—8 respecting the cities 
to be given to the Levites appears never to have come into 
operation. Levites are mentioned in the history as dwell- 
ing all over the country, and no single hint of Levitical 
territorial possessions is to be found. Again, sacrifices are 
in the history recorded to have been offered by a great 
number of non-Levites, especially Kings, against the law: 
by Gideon, Saul, David (whose sons are curiously called 
“priests”), Solomon and Uzziah. After adducing many 
similar unobserved laws, he concludes thus : 

“In fact, all the Levitical ordinances of the Pentateuch are 
so continually contravened, almost during the whole period from 
Joshua down to the completion of the Temple and considerably 
beyond it, that their existence during this time cannot be ad- 
mitted. The discrepancies prove irrefutably that the priesthood 
was then freely permitted to all Israelites, especially such as were 
distinguished by birth or social position.” 








* Wherefore I have never in the preceding pages quoted Chronicles as an 
historical authority. 
+ Zadok and Abiathar, 2 Sam. xx. 25. 
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It was not till the time of the Babylonian exile, and 
especially of the return, that the priests earned the grati- 
tude of the whole nation by their patriotic leadership, ener- 
getic conduct of difficult negociations, and organization of 
the national defence ; and then for the first time it is con- 
ceivable that they obtained sufficient recognition of their 
power to be able to lay down the whole system of sacrifices 
and regulate the privileges of their order on the lofty scale 
which we find in Leviticus and Numbers. The Levitical 
legislation reflects clearly the addition to the power and 
to the ceremonial duties of priests and Levites which appears 
not earlier than the times of Ezra and Nehemiah ; and the 
books containing it must therefore be later than Deute- 
ronomy. 

But we have not yet reached the period to which the 
finished Levitical legislation can be referred ; for, as Kalisch 
Says : 

“The contemporaries of Nehemiah (about B.C. 440) were un- 
acquainted with the Law of Moses; when the people heard it 
read, they wept, exactly as, about 200 years before, king Josiah 
had wept when portions of Deuteronomy were read to him ; and 
they were grieved for the same reason—because they had not 
lived in accordance with the precepts of that Law.”* 

Still more important, however, is the evidence with re- 
gard to the Day of Atonement, one of the most important, 
as it is certainly the most solemn as well as unique, days in 
the Levitical holy year. This day is the tenth of the seventh 
month, intervening between the Feast of Trumpets on the 
first and the Feast of Tabernacles on the fifteenth- Now 
one of the first acts that the first company of Jews who 
returned from Babylon with Zerubbabel (B.C. 538) per- 
formed, was to assemble at Jerusalem at the beginning of 
the seventh month, and, although without a temple, to build 
an altar and offer from the first day of the month the cus- 
tomary sacrifices ; and to observe the Feast of Tabernacles 
on the fifteenth t But the Day of Atonement is not alluded 
to. 

“Why was the intervening tenth day omitted, which, if cele- 
brated even partially in the striking manner of the Law, must 
have produced a powerful impression upon the minds of men 





* Neh. viii. 9. + Lev. xvi. 29, xxiii. 24—34. t Ezra iii. 1—6. 
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providentially released from a land of bondage, and just restored 
to their old homes, to commence a new and uncertain life full of 
struggles and dangers? No historian would, at that peculiar 
juncture, have failed to record the celebration of the Day of 
Atonement—if a celebration of any kind had taken place.”* 


At a still later date (B.C. 445) a still more curious fact 
comes to light—that when the solemn reading of the Law 
took place, the Law as then read cannot have contained the 
directions of Lev. xvi. onthe Day of Atonement forthe people, 
though on hearing the directions for the Feast of Tabernacles 
they took care to celebrate that in due form on the fifteenth, 
yet took no notice of the tenth; yet they had a solemn fast 
somewhat resembling the Atonement, though without its 
peculiar feature, the goat offered to Jhvh, and the [scape-] 
goat to Azazel, on the twenty-fourth. The date of course is 
entirely un-Levitical, and shews that at least one prescrip- 
tion of the Law had not at that time, when the people were 
animated with such extraordinary zeal for the performance 
of all their religious duties, been inserted in Leviticus. The 
fact of the performance of a somewhat similar fast suggests, 
however, the probability that the Levitical ordinances were 
only gradually developed and finally fixed at a very late date; 
as also, that the dates of feasts and fasts may have been 
fixed and altered again by the priests. 

One more fact of some importance remains to be noticed. 
By the Levitical law, the Levites entered upon their work 
at either thirty} or twenty-fivet years of age, retiring at 
fifty—this discrepancy is itself noteworthy ; but in the 
history we find that at the return from captivity, when as 
we have seen the first serious effort to establish the full 
Levitical law was made, they were appointed from twenty 
years of age “to set forward the work of the house of Jhvh.”§ 
This may indeed be accounted for by the supposition that 
a greater number was required on that pressing emergency 
than could be obtained of the full age; but this is only a 
guess, and scarcely a probable one when it is considered 
that a clear departure from a known law would have been 
noticed and excused by the priestly writer. 


* Kalisch, Leviticus, Part II. p. 270. 

+ Num. iv. 3, 23, 30, 35, 39, 43, 47. 

t Nun. viii. 23—26. § Ezra iii. 8 
VOL. IX. 2K 
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The general result of the inquiry is, then, that Deutero- 
nomy represents an earlier, simpler and less minute system 
of religious and ceremonial duties, such as may have been 
enforced in Josiah’s time, while the book was not completed 
till Jeremiah was in Egypt; that the Levitical code com- 
prised in Leviticus and Numbers cannot have been entirely 
completed even in the earlier days of Nehemiah, and may 
(with Kalisch) be probably assigned to about B.C. 400. If 
so, the Hebrew tradition which ascribes to Ezra the revi- 
sion of the whole Pentateuch gains some probability ; only 
that we might reasonably suppose him to have done more 
than revise; he may have collected old usages and added 
new ones, with respect to the regulation of sacrifices, tithes, 
and the duties of priests and Levites, so as to be himself 
rather author than reviser. Even his work, however, re- 
mained to be supplemented by further precepts which were 
unknown in his day. 

Simple and probable as this general result appears, there 
are many points left by no means clear, and which we have 
not scope fully to investigate. If we take modern conclu- 
sions as to the composition of Genesis for granted, the fun- 
damental text of that book and up to Ex. vi. was written 
about the time of Samuel, and probably (thinks Bishop 
Colenso) by Samuel ; the later or Jhvhistic passages being 
filled in during David’s reign, between 1060 and 1010 B.C., 
as Colenso thinks, or possibly as late as 750, as Kuenen sug- 
gests. Now history and legislation are hopelessly blended 
in Exodus ; and there is no clear pause in the former, which 
we could plausibly accept as the termination of the earlier 
writer's work. If the Levitical legislation was compiled as 
late as I have endeavoured to make probable, there must be 
a conclusion of the earlier writers and a beginning of this, 
somewhere. The determination of this point is rendered 
peculiarly difficult by the fact that the Levitical writer is 
scarcely distinguishable by style from the Elohist, and has 
therefore hitherto been assumed to be the same. Graf, 
Kuenen and Colenso, who see that he must be different, are 
all puzzled how to answer this question. Nevertheless, the 
critical acumen of Colenso, who in his last part has carried 
out the minute investigation of differences of style among 
the various writers to a far greater extent than any prede- 
cessor, has determined what verses of Exodus must belong 
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to each writer. The result, stated broadly, is, that the latter 
Levitical writer begins at Exodus xxv.; there being some 
verses by him in the preceding chapters, and some by the 
earlier writers—especially the historical part of Numbers— 
after that point. This result, on the whole, is eminently 
satisfactory in face of the difficulties of the case. There 
are many minor difficulties which cannot be touched upon 
here ; but it is an immense gain to our knowledge of the 
Pentateuch to be enabled to place the so-called Mosaic 
legislation in its right place in the world’s history, and to 
find in it nothing so abnormal as an ecclesiastical system 
devised and written down centuries before the existence of 
the sanctuary and the priestly tribe for whom it was in- 
tended, but only a code prepared and gradually enlarged by 
that priestly tribe as their influence extended, so that its 
final touches were only put in at the very end of the history 
contained in the Hebrew canonical books. The question 
how it thus increased, and what part of the Levitical system 
is the oldest, cannot be further pursued here ; and there are 
many important questions connected with the main one, as 
that of the construction of the Tabernacle and of Solomon’s 
temple, which may perhaps be treated in another article. 


RUSSELL MARTINEAU. 





V.—THE BAMPTON LECTURE ON DISSENT. 


Dissent in its relation to the Church of England: Eight Lec- 
tures preached before the University of Oxford in the Year 
1871 (Bampton Lecture). By George Herbert Curteis, 
M.A., late Fellow and Sub-rector of Exeter College, Oxon ; 
Principal of the Lichfield Theological College, and Pre- 
bendary of Lichfield Cathedral; Rector of Turweston, 
3ucks. London: Macmillan. 1872. 


Mr. CurTEIS has made an earnest, an intelligent, a cha- 
ritable, and yet only a partially successful attempt to under- 
stand Dissent. It is a good thing that he should have made 
it: for the Church of England to cast about for terms of 
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reconciliation with Independents and Methodists is a more 
practical step towards the re-union of Christendom, than 
her recent coquetry with orthodox Greece, or her offer of 
sympathy with Dollinger and his Old Catholics. “ How to 
deal with the Dissenters,” is now a question often discussed 
at Church Conferences and Diocesan Synods, where, if little 
desire is shewn to meet schismatics half way, they are no 
longer treated with contempt, and the advantages of a return 
to Church communion are at least courteously put before 
them. And yet while we offer such a book as this the 
heartiest welcome, and warmly recommend it to the careful 
perusal of our readers, we are bound to confess that it has 
only confirmed our deep and unwilling conviction of the 
gulf which in England yawns between Church and Dissent, 
and of the difficulty of spanning it by any broad and last- 
ing bridge. Ifa man like Mr. Curteis, of wide and various 
reading, of broad Christian sympathies, with a vivid sense 
of the evils of a disunited Church, with an eager desire to 
understand and appreciate the Nonconformist position, is 
yet so little able to grasp its characteristic idea and chief 
justification,—what are we to hope from the rank and file 
of his Church, who, with narrower minds and colder hearts 
than his, hold up the standard of her authority in uncom- 
promising hands? Nor is this difficulty on one side alone. 
A Churchman’s ignorance of Nonconformity may be fairly 
paralleled by Nonconformist ignorance of the Church. It 
is possible to be as stiff in conservative prejudice with 
regard to the bare details of Dissenting worship, as to the 
colour of a robe or the attitudes of a consecrating priest. 
And we must honestly own that whatever desire for re-union 
has been manifested hitherto, has been nearly all on the 
side of the Church. Methodist Conferences, Congregational 
and Baptist Unions, are not in the habit, so far as we know, 
of even discussing the possibility of healing the divisions of 
Protestant England. When to the seventy-five sects which 
already exist, they have succeeded by their political action 
in adding a seventy-sixth,—larger, richer, more learned, 
more powerful, than all the rest,—they will be content. 
The triumph of Dissent will be complete when everybody 
dissents from everybody else, and Conference and Convoca- 
tion stand in precisely the same position before the law. 
The consummation may be inevitable, even desirable ; but 
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it hardly appears to be the realization of Christ’s ideal of 
the “one flock and one shepherd.” 

Mr. Curteis’ theory is something of this kind: The object 
of Christ’s life and teaching was the establishment of the 
kingdom of God. This kingdom he identifies with a visible, 
organized Church, having fixed limits, powers, privileges. 
He boldly applies to the Church, as it has actually existed 
and still exists, the parables of the gospel in which the cha- 
racter of the kingdom is defined. He insists on the exter- 
nal, recognizable unity of the Church as one of its essential 
features ; it is not merely an unseen communion of faithful 
souls, of which the bounds are known to God only, but an 
organization patent to the senses of men. To use Mr. H. B. 
Wilson’s nomenclature,* he maintains the “ multitudinist” 
against the “individualist” theory of the Church ; it is not 
a “coetus fidelium” alone, a collection of “the saved,” but 
includes human beings of every age and every degree of 
religious attainment ; it is the field in which the wheat and 
the tares grow together, the net which holds fish of every 
kind. And the Church, so looked at, is a living and grow- 
ing organism, surviving through century after century, 
divinely inspired and directed, satisfying all lawful wants 
of Christian souls, and sufficient for the true religious needs 
of every age. Though Mr. Curteis gives instances of the 
wise and conciliatory fashion in which the Church has 
sometimes dealt with differences of opinion which might 
have grown into dissensions, we do not gather that he would 
hold the Church of England blameless in all the contro- 
versies out of which the Protestant Nonconformity of our 
own day has grown. On the contrary, he states, in his last 
Lecture, the necessity of making “a candid and honourable 
confession of past errors and sins in our method of manag- 
ing controversies, and in the relations we have assumed 
towards Dissent.’ But at all events she now opens arms 
of welcome to her alienated children. She cannot contem- 
plate any modification of her Creeds, for these belong to all 
the past and the whole of Christendom. But if Noncon- 
formists will only look at the matter rightly, there is really 
nothing to stand in their way : “ Every denomination” “has 
a banner and a camping-ground of its own within the broad 





* Essays and Reviews, p. 145 et seq. + P. 409. 
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area of the Church of England ;” even the Unitarians may 
recollect that the definitions of the Nicene Creed were made 
in the interests of monotheism, of which Athanasian doctrine 
is a chief bulwark. Let bygones be bygones ; the Church 
is still with us in her old authority and attractiveness ; and 
if her clergy will but waken to a keener sense of duty, and 
lay before the people the full compass and beauty of her 
system, they will again crowd her gates. Why should we 
longer spend in internecine quarrels the strength which 
ought to be put forth with one mind and one will, if Chris- 
tianity is not to break itself in vain against heathenism, if 
religion itself is not to go down before the advance of 
science ? 

Such is Mr. Curteis’ theory ; but it is quite open to any 
Dissenter who may be not unwilling to consider terms of 
reconciliation, to ask, Is it also the theory universally held 
and authoritatively set forth by the Church of England? 
To take a parallel case: there is no doubt as to what doc- 
trinal and practical obligations a man incurs when he is 
received into the Roman or the Greek Church: the doctors 
of either communion clearly give one accordant decision : 
Dr. Newman finds himself equally at home in the diocese 
of Birmingham and in the diocese of Baltimore, beneath 
the shadow of Notre Dame and under the dome of St. 
Peter’s. But there is much in the details of Mr. Curteis’ 
theory which his own co-religionists would eagerly and 
almost angrily repudiate. He delivers himself of a most 
clear and vehement protest against that subjection of the 
conscience to the text of Scripture which he holds to be of 
the essence of Puritanism, saying many wise and noble 
things of the superiority of the living conscience, led by 
the Spirit of God, to the dead letter. But is there any 
substantial difference in this respect between orthodox Dis- 
senters and those evangelical Churchmen who are still the 
most numerous, if no longer the most active and powerful, 
party in the Establishment? And when he proceeds to 
enthrone, in the place of Scripture, Catholic tradition and 
the teaching of the Church, what will prevent Dean Close 
and Mr. Ryle from stigmatizing his theory—no matter how 
moderately stated and ably defended—as flat Popery? The 
fact is, that the forces which have produced Dissent with- 
out, have also been at work to stir up dissension within, 
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the Church of England ; and the essentially irreconcilable 
principles of the authority of the Church, the authority of 
Scripture, and the authority of the individual Conscience, 
are there fighting out their battle, with more or less logical 
justification, for their temporary possession of the field. Of 
course it is easy for Mr. Curteis to shut his eyes to the 
unwelcome fact, and to assume that his own principle is 
that which is alone characteristic of the Church, and will 
inevitably swallow up its rivals. But a Dissenter of the 
orthodox type would certainly reply to Mr. Curteis’ invita- 
tion: “I am accustomed in my own communion to stand 
on a fixed ground of religious theory, to hear a clear state- 
ment of theological doctrine: is it to Sacramental or Evan- 
gelical belief that you ask me to subscribe? Is Scripture 
or the Church to be the ultimate standard of appeal?” And, 
on the other hand, a Nonconformist from a creedless church 
might answer: “I note and approve the practical compre- 
hensiveness of your Church: it is a good thing that Chris- 
tians differing in opinion should live and worship together, 
even with some jealousies and bickerings ; but I hold that 
comprehension on a basis of creeds which were meant to 
be exclusive is illogical and untruthful; and I dare not 
leave the open plain where alone the Free Church of the 
Future can find a home.” 

But even if we take Mr. Curteis’ theory to express far 
more universally than it does the mind of the Church of 
England, it is one which will not bear examination. Grant- 
ing for a moment the identity of the visible Church with 
the kingdom of God, and admitting that the organized 
communion which it was the object of our Lord’s earthly 
life to found must still be in existence somewhere, can there 
be any doubt that, upon the historical ground, the Church 
of Rome, or the Holy Eastern Church, has overwhelming 
claims to our allegiance? The theory that the Anglican 
Church has a right to exercise over the consciences of En- 
glishmen all the authority that a Church can possess, consis- 
tent with deference to the decision of a General Council, is 
precisely that which Dr. Newman, in the ablest, the most elo- 
quent, the most sarcastic book he ever wrote, the “ Lectures 
on the Anglican Difficulties,” has not only overturned, but 
absolutely pulverized. This is the very via media in which 
the great Oxford Doctor tried in vain to walk; in which 
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Keble died, and Pusey still lives, having walked in it all 
their lives ; but which, if only it be pursued long enough 
and with sufficient good faith, inevitably leads to Rome. 
Mr. Curteis ingeniously puts in the very strongest light the 
continuity of the Church in England before and after the 
Reformation, by counting English Romanists among Dissent- 
ers, and representing them as separating themselves from 
the Church of their native country on the question of the 
Papal Supremacy. But giving him the full benefit of this 
representation, it is difficult to see how he would trace back 
the apostolical succession from Archbishop Tait to Peter or 
to James. With help of Rome, the line is clear enough. 
It is easy to object that many links of the chain are not 
strong enough to bear the burden sought to be laid upon 
them ; but the chain itself indisputably stretches from the 
Popes of the second century, who lie buried in the cata- 
comb of St. Callixtus, to Pius IX. Do the partizans of 
Anglican authority appeal to the mission of St. Augustine ? 
This is only to put a little further back the point of attach- 
ment to the Roman tradition. Do they utter vague phrases 
as to an earlier conversion of Britain, and the church with 
which the Roman missionaries held their conference under 
the oak by Severn shore? The air breathed by St. Alban 
and St. Joseph of Arimathea is hardly that in which histo- 
rical criticism will live. Apart from Rome, Anglican Chris- 
tianity finds it impossible to connect itself by any visible 
succession with the apostolic age. And if the claims of 
Churches are to be settled by an appeal to historical pedi- 
gree, the pretensions of direct are preferable to those of 
collateral descent. 

We are relieved from the necessity of going more minutely 
into this matter by the fact that Mr. Curteis nowhere seri- 
ously sets himself to prove the truth of his theory, but every- 
where takes it for granted. And to a large extent it is 
probably true that Dissent is not a matter of conscious 
ecclesiastical theory at all. Mr. Curteis quotes Mr. Brewin 
Grant as saying, “Nonconformists are in general simply 
conformists to the societies in which they were born :” how 
can it be otherwise? Dissenters, not less than other men, 
are subject to the magic of early associations, and much of 
the subtle strength and sweetness of religion is bound up 
for them with the accidental form in which they first received 
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it. If it is possible to be a good Christian within the 
Church’s pale, without being able to trace all the intricacies 
of her middle way between Rome and Geneva, why need we 
suppose that every Dissenter is a conscious and deliberate 
schismatic? There is much in the recollection of an hon- 
ourable Nonconformist ancestry, extending over years when 
Nonconformity brought with it its pains and perils: the 
type of a mother's piety or a father’s integrity may go for 
something : even the service which Churchmen think so bare 
and cold touches the hearts that have been moulded under 
its own influence. Perhaps these half-unconscious forces 
are most powerful with the finest spirits: men to whom 
religion is a matter of indifferent habit or an element of 
social respectability, slip easily into conformity, while the 
transition is hard and slow for one who leaves a home of 
the soul for what may prove, after all, a cold and inhospi- 
table Jand. There are others, again, whose connection with 
a Dissenting church dates from a spiritual revolution in 
their own lives: they had been nominally Christians be- 
fore—no matter of what type—and all at once, under the 
spell of some prophetic word, have passed from darkness 
to light, from weakness to strength, from the world to God. 
And if it be so, what in comparison with so great a thing 
are theories of the Church? How persuade such an one that 
the apostolic succession is not to be found in the sect to 
which he has attached himself, when he feels all the reality 
and vividness of the apostolic work in himself? Such is, 
in great degree, the secret of Methodist success, especially 
in rural parishes. “The rector is all very well,—a charita- 
ble, good man in his way” (a Methodist, no ill-wisher to the 
Church, might say) ; “but he preaches above the people's 
heads, and uses fine college words, so that they go and they 
come away much as they were before.” Then comes some 
rough enthusiast, quite untaught, terribly unrefined, but 
speaking the people's language, uttering the people’s thoughts, 
with a tongue of fire: they are melted and they are moved : 
a new affection fills their hearts, a new force sways their 
lives ; and soon, to a few sturdy souls, the hideous brick 
Bethel that rises in the back lane is more than all the 
stately and ancient beauty of the parish church. Work 
of this kind the Church of England has never yet succeeded 
in doing, except for the few years during which such men 
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as Grimshaw of Haworth and Fletcher of Madely helped 
Wesley to set her discipline at defiance ; and for a large, 
and not the least worthy, part of the working classes, espe- 
cially in the country, there is practically little choice be- 
tween irreligion and some form of Dissent. Then, again, 
the fact that, whether for good or evil, Nonconformity offers 
far more scope to lay influence and activity than the 
Church, constitutes a strong attraction to a certain class of 
minds. It is true that you may be a churchwarden, with 
unlimited power—the money being forthcoming—over the 
washing of the surplice, the ringing of the bells, and the 
regulating of the clock: you may even be a member of a 
newly-constituted ruridecanal or diocesan synod, and help 
to pass resolutions which are precisely worth the paper on 
which they are written ; and you may share with Dissent- 
ers and Catholics the dignity of legislating for the Church 
of England in the House of Commons: but, except in the 
last case,—which properly belongs rather to the political 
than to the ecclesiastical system of the country, and is 
looked upon with shame and anger by all High-churchmen, 
—little more than the form of influence is granted to the 
laity of the Church. The proposal to admit them to repre- 
sentation in Convocation is fiercely disputed, and opinion 
in regard to it might well be taken by an outsider as a test 
of Churchmanship. We know much that might be said on 
the other side of the domination of ignorant and tyranni- 
cal deacons, of cheesemongers in the seat of authority, and 
ministers at the mercy of their drapers ; though even this 
medal has its reverse, and many congregations might be 
found where the relation between pastor and people,—each 
of whom can sever the connection at pleasure,—is deter- 
mined by the most courteous forbearance and the most 
delicate respect. But, after all, it is a false and inadequate 
theory which identifies the clergy with the Church. The 
perfect ecclesiastical system of the future will find place and 
work for all those gifts of the Spirit which are dispensed, 
without respect of persons, upon layman and cleric alike. 
Another point on which it is worth while to dwell some- 
what more minutely, is the relation of the Church of En- 
gland to the two great political parties which alternately 
direct the destiny of the country. There can be no doubt 
that the Nonconformist layman who holds strong Liberal 
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opinions, for the sake of which he is willing to work and 
make sacrifices, learns to look upon the Church as a strong 
and persistent force on the other side. It is not that many 
of those with whom he is accustomed to work are not 
Churchmen ; it is not that clergymen who will vote for a 
Liberal candidate may not be found, though few and far 
between, and most of a somewhat tainted orthodoxy. But 
it is a “note” of Churchmanship to be Conservative. There 
is an old alliance between the Church and the Tory party, 
and even Mr. Disraeli finds it advisable to declare himself 
“on the side of the angels.”. Whenever such prevailingly 
clerical constituencies as Oxford and Cambridge are called 
upon for an opinion at a crisis of public affairs, the answer 
is always given on the side of privilege and exclusion, in 
the rejection of such men as Peel and Gladstone, in the 
election of such as Hardy and Hope. Look at the list of 
the Committee for securing the election of a Conservative 
county member: it will include seven-eighths of the rural 
clergy, while only one or two reverend names can with 
difficulty be gathered to grace the rival document. We once 
heard an eminent Liberal, himself a Churchman, somewhat 
naively lament the absence of the clergy from a great poli- 
tical meeting in which he was taking a part: “I recollect,” 
he said, “how the clergy were all against us at the time of 
the Anti-Corn-Law League; but they came round afterwards, 
and so they will again.” So Mr. Curteis, of whose sympa- 
thies with all well-ordered progress we entertain no doubt, 
having “come round” himself, seems to look back upon 
English history with the happy conviction that the Church 
has all along been upon the right side. He reminds us 
that John Hampden was a sturdy Churchman. He more 
than once calls attention to the fact that the Long Parlia- 
ment was a Parliament of Churchmen, which, considering 
that Dissent had no separate existence till 1662, it very 
well might be. It is true that when he descends from gene- 
ral phrases to particular facts, he is far too honest and well 
read to conceal or distort the truth, and himself supplies the 
answer to much that he has elsewhere said. “The Church 
of England had made her last public utterance only six 
months after the opening of the Long Parliament, in the 
shape of those incredibly foolish and servile canons of 1640, 
which have since been by universal consent consigned to 
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oblivion. In them, forgetful of her lofty calling to identify 
herself with no political parties, but to harmonize and 
reconcile them all, and especially to soften the harshness of 
privilege and repress the lawlessness of power, she had (on 
the contrary) thrown her whole weight into the scale of 
privilege and power.”* And the instructed Nonconformist 
feels that it has always been so. It was so in the reigns of 
Henry and Edward, Mary and Elizabeth, when, for the 
great body of the Anglican clergy, the caprice of the sove- 
reign was the rule of faith. It was so when Laud perished 
before his master; when Oxford carried her plate to pay 
his troops ; when “ Eikon Basilike” became almost the Bible 
of the Cavaliers ; when the passionate loyalty which had 
been poured out upon the grave and decorous Martyr was 
transferred without diminution to his dissolute and reckless 
son. At the Revolution, the Church never moved till her 
own privileges and revenues were attacked. Filmer and 
South promulgated from the Universities the doctrines of 
abject political submission ; and again, when the storm had 
passed by, it was a “note” of Churchmanship to refuse the 
oaths, and to retire into passive rebellion with Sancroft and 
Ken. Church and King have been associated words for 
more than three centuries—a fact in which stout old Tories 
still exult; but it is idle at this time of day to claim for 
the Church of England at once the praise of consistent 
loyalty and steady patriotism, or to deny that Puritanism 
first, and Dissent afterwards, have always taken the side 
opposed to privilege. And the association of ideas still 
continues. In many cases, Nonconformity in religion and 
Liberalism in politics are felt to stand and fall together. 
The Church of England must exhibit a quite new apprecia- 
tion of popular rights, an entirely fresh ardour for social 
and political progress, before it can make itself acceptable 
to a large number of those who are now outside its fold. 
These are some of the unacknowledged reasons which, 
if they do not make men Nonconformists, at least help to 
keep them so. But Nonconformity, as a whole, undoubt- 
edly takes its rise in a tendency of mind to which Mr. 
Curteis hardly, as we think, does justice. He insists, with 
justifiable iteration, upon the unity of the Church ; he points 
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out that divisious—much less dissensions, rivalries, jealou- 
sies—cannot form part of Christ’s idea of the Church; he 
enlarges upon the necessity of mutual explanation, conces- 
sion, self-obliteration, among Christians ; he expatiates upon 
the superiority of submission to the law of a Church, over 
subjection to the majority of a sect. Much of what he says 
is precisely what English Dissenters most need to note and 
inwardly digest: their divisions upon trifling matters of 
doctrine and discipline are a scandal to Protestantism: any 
self-willed teacher looks upon any ecclesiastical grievance, 
any doctrinal caprice, as reason enough for founding a fresh 
sect, and the mystic body of Christ is maimed, as the most 
foolish of French ministers went to war, in very “lightness 
of heart.” But over against the claims of unity, and not 
always to be reconciled with them, are the claims of per- 
sonal truthfulness to conviction. What is to become of the 
men who, with a deep awe of God upon their souls,—the God 
who requireth truth in the inward parts,—and the knowledge 
that in the last resort religion is not a matter of human 
association, but the communion between the finite and the 
infinite Spirit, find their deepest belief contradicted by the 
Creeds, and cannot join in the common worship without 
taking upon their lips what seems to them to be a lie? 
When once this point has been reached, submission to the 
authority of the Church is no longer possible, except at the 
cost of all sincerity and self-respect ; the charm of unity 
begins to lose its power; the new-found convictions must 
have free course and honest expression, cost what they may. 
No doubt it is very easy to exaggerate the importance of 
truths to which our own minds have freshly awakened ; 
conscientiousness may harden into scrupulosity ; trifles of 
observance may be magnified into serious occasions of dis- 
cord ; it is possible to make a needless sacrifice of unity to 
truth, as, on the other side, of truth to unity. But when 
Churches, sternly immovable, will neither widen their doc- 
trinal basis nor relax the bonds of discipline to make room 
for the freer play of men’s minds, what is left—unless 
schism be in every case a sin—but to come out of them? If 
the result be in part the development of sectarian life in its 
inevitable hardness and narrowness, as well as the creation 
of divisions which soon grow into dissensions, let not all 
the blame fall upon the conscientiousness which voluntarily 
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resigns the joys of church fellowship, but let some at least 
lie upon the ecclesiastical unyieldingness which made the 
resignation’ necessary. And against the shortcomings of 
Nonconformist life, of which we have ever been deeply 
conscious, must, in common fairness, be set the preservation 
of a high ideal of the obligations of the individual conscience 
to theological truth, without which the moral life of England 
would at this moment be far lower than it is. To love the 
master of a school more than truth, is the reproach of a 
philosopher. If in religion, too, it is easy to forget allegiance 
to truth in devotion to a Church, is the blame less deserved ? 

It is this stern and uncompromising faithfulness to reli- 
gious truth which makes the charm, and in some sense the 
justification, of Puritanism. Mr. Curteis sees nothing in it 
but an attempt to Calvinize the Church of England, which 
would have replaced by something far harder and narrower 
the compromise effected at the Reformation ; and so far as 
he sees, he is probably right. This generation has no reason 
to regret that in 1649 the whole country was not organized 
on the Presbyterian model, or that a little later the Inde- 
pendents did not stamp their impress upon the national faith 
and worship: the very function of Puritanism, under all 
circumstances, is to be in opposition—to maintain neglected 
principles, to manifest unpopular virtues, to compel the 
recognition of forgotten truths. And in this office. lies al- 
most the necessity of a certain scrupulosity, stiffneckedness, 
love of extremes, insistence upon trifles; just as to the 
Puritan eye the easy and suave virtues of prosperous and 
established churches always have a savour of laxity and 
indifference about them. But it is impossible to deny that 
from the first the Puritans were desperately in earnest with 
religion. Ata time when other men were vibrating between 
old faiths and new, or groping anxiously for some compro- 
mise between them, they alone knew what they believed 
and what end they desired to attain. The result a genera- 
tion later proclaims the same fact: it was before the onset 
of men, the deep fire of whose faith often blazed up into 
fanaticism, that the gay and dissolute Cavaliers went down 
at Newbury and Marston Moor and Worcester,—the men 
with the belief upon the lip, before the men with the belief 
in the heart. That man is nearer to God than any church ; 
that religion is essentially not a corporate or organized com- 
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munion with the Deity, but the personal contact of spirit 
with spirit ; that a human soul fifds strength and peace in 
proportion as it can self lay hold of God, whether within 
or beyond the pale of any Church ;—these were the half- 
unconscious principles which lay behind Puritanism and 
made its strength. It was, says Mr. Curteis, a prosaic 
thing; it had no imagination ; to it, the sign of the Cross 
savoured of Popery, and the surplice was not comely ; it 
was impatient of the Book of Common Prayer, and thought 
that there were other and more effectual ways of rising to 
the presence of God than on the wings of Cathedral service. 
To prove that Puritanism and the highest flights of imagi- 
nation are not incompatible, it surely needs only to name 
the name of Milton ; but we join issue with our author on 
his whole conception of the connection of imagination with 
religious feeling. We are not indifferent to the charm of 
religious art: to wander eastwards through Canterbury 
Cathedral, as nave and choir and chapel, each holier than 
the last, rise upon the sacred steps once trodden by so many 
reverent feet; to stand upon the sea-tossed floor of St. 
Mark's, and to feel the wonder and the mystery of the East 
glow in the dim mosaics of the walls and shine from the 
shadowy vaults overhead ; to listen in the vast nave of St. 
Peter's as the strange pathetic music peals from the chapel 
of the choir, and light after light goes out, till at last are 
left only the perennial lamps round the tomb of the Apos- 
tles ; to watch in the minster which Norman William built, 
and where his bones are laid, the acolytes casting their 
censers into the air, and to hear the musical clang of their 
falling chains mingling with the strong melody of those Gre- 
gorian tones, which have borne to heaven the praise and 
supplication of so many centuries of Christian Europe ; 
these are things that can never be forgotten. But is it a 
proof of the strength and readiness of the religious imagi- 
nation to be able to picture vividly God, and the realities 
of the unseen world, when all surrounding circumstance con- 
spires to help the soul, and every sense is an inlet of holy 
association,—or when, perchance, in some poor upper room 
two or three are met together, and yet, without the spell of 
art, God is felt to be very near? The dullest soul that 
stands before Rafaelle’s Transfiguration, for a moment at least 
sees with his bodily eyes a not unworthy presentation of 
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Christ ; but we should not praise his religious imagination 
in comparison with that of one who, out of the depths of his 
own love and reverence, can call up an image of the Mas- 
ter, and by whose side ever lives and moves a Divine Form, 
whose beauty, though marred and wasted, is yet more than 
that of the sons of men. So religious art, fit help for feeble 
spirits, runs the risk of becoming presently their hindrance, 
and men who say that they find God easily beneath a vaulted 
roof, may come to miss Him beneath a flat ceiling ; or, to 
change the metaphor, they have been wont to mount hea- 
venwards in a balloon, and their own souls have no wings. 
The Puritan conception of God and heavenly things was 
surely vivid enough ; it seems scarcely fair to reproach the 
Puritans that they needed no external helps to attain to 
it. Again in this, as in so many other matters, it is hard 
to hit the mean; and protests are apt to run into the ex- 
treme. But when in our own day we watch the constant 
tendency of all forms to harden and narrow upon the mean- 
ing which they enshrine, of all symbols to supplant in men’s 
minds the things they symbolize,—the way in which the 
material supersedes the spiritual, and what can be seen 
takes the place of what faith can discern only dimly and 
far off,—it is impossible not to have some sympathy with 
the Puritan protest against modes of worship which then 
were far fuller than they are now of the associations of a 
degraded and superstitious Christianity. 

Mr. Curteis finds it especially difficult to understand why 
such Unitarians as Mr. Martineau should have any sympa- 
thy with Puritanism, or take a pleasure in tracing their 
spiritual descent up to the ejected divines of 1662. For 
one thing, most men of any nobleness of nature take a pride 
in the pedigree which is actually their own, and would 
scorn to lay claim to another and more brilliant with which 
their connection was less assured. And there can be no 
doubt that modern Unitarianism has its historical affiliation 
upon the original Dissenting stock, and owes all its logical 
consistency and outspokenness to the reluctance of the old 
Presbyterians to tie up their foundations by doctrinal trust- 
deeds. Again and again orthodox Nonconformists have 
urged, in favour of such trust-deeds, that to leave specula- 
tion and preaching absolutely free leads, directly and surely, 
to what they call Socinianism ; while it is to be remarked 
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that tendencies to a Unitarian type of belief which have 
manifested themselves within the Church, have been pre- 
vented from spreading, and in a very few years have been 
strangled, by the influence of subscription and the daily use 
of the Creeds. Mr. Curteis is quite right in pointing out a 
fact, which most Unitarians are now beginning to forget, 
that in many important particulars their sympathies would 
naturally be engaged on the side of the Church rather than 
on that of Dissent. Like the Church, they are “ multitudi- 
nist,” not “individualist,” in their theory of ecclesiastical 
communion ; they have no “church,” no peculiar and elect 
people within the congregation ; they impose no tests upon 
the laity (and much less upon the clergy) in regard either 
to church government or church discipline ; the church is 
to them, not an assembly of the saved, separate from the 
world, but an educational society, into which little children 
are born, where young -men and young women grow up, by 
which sinners are borne with that they may be reclaimed, 
and the weak are strengthened, and none are cast out. And 
this has the directest influence upon life: in their relation 
to literature, to science, to public duty, to the occupations 
and amusements of society, Unitarians take up another 
position from that of most Dissenters, and stand by the side 
of educated Churchmen, incurring the charge of want of 
spirituality, accepting the reproach of worldliness. Then it 
is undeniable that the freedom of thought and speech upon 
which Unitarians lay so great stress is (whether with logical 
consistency or not) oftener manifested within the limits of 
the Church of England than in connection with Dissenting 
churches, and that a Unitarian who conformed, still speak- 
ing his mind, would find himself more at home in the 
Church than in the company of Mr. Dale or Mr. Spurgeon. 
Mr. Curteis alludes, too, to the Lady Hewley Suit, and to 
the Dissenters’ Chapels Act, which a Parliament of Church- 
men passed in opposition to the eager solicitations of ortho- 
dox Nonconformists ; nor is the allusion without instruc- 
tion. But in spite of all this, in spite of the great value 
which some Unitarians at least set upon the outward and 
visible as well as upon the spiritual unity of the Church, 
and of their eager desire to escape from ecclesiastical isola- 
tion, they are obliged, so long as the Articles and Creeds of 
the Church remain what they are, to take their reluctant 
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stand upon the side of Nonconformity. They leave to other 
Dissenters, whose doctrinal position does not greatly differ 
from that of the Church, the task of justifying their own 
separation ; with themselves, Dissent is simply a matter of 
personal honesty. The controversies which lie between 
them and the Church do not regard nice points of theolo- 
gical belief, or details of ritual, or trifles of old prejudice, 
but go down to the very roots of Christian faith. To wor- 
ship habitually with the Church, or in any other way than 
as an occasional testimony to a common Christian brother- 
hood, would be to bear witness to that which they believe 
to be untrue. And it is this attempt to realize the ideal of 
theological honesty, even at the cost of affection and fellow- 
ship which otherwise they would hold justly dear, that 
makes their bond of sympathy with a Puritanism to whose 
theology they have a deep repugnance, and from whose 
method of life they are widely separated. 

We have already said that Mr. Curteis, like most Church- 
men who have attacked the problem of reconciling Dis- 
senters to the Church, proposes very little that is practical. 
He admits the evil, but hardly suggests a remedy. He 
thinks that the Church should make a frank confession of 
error and shortcoming in times past. He is strongly of 
opinion that the clergy have not done, and are not doing, 
their duty in the recommendation and inculeation of Church 
principles. He is desirous that Dissenters should be made 
to see that the ground occupied by the Church really com- 
prises every spot on which they have pitched their own 
tents of separation. But beyond, perhaps, some trifling 
modifications of discipline and organization, he sees the 
need of no change, and proposes none; nor is it possible 
that, with his view of the Church, her history and her pre- 
rogatives, he should propose any. If only she could be 
strengthened by the accession of all Nonconformists, he dis- 
cerns a brilliant future before her ; there is absolutely no diffi- 
culty in the way of her reconciliation with science and phi- 
losophy ; and her manifest destiny is to be the mediatrix of 
Christendom, the centre round which the undivided Church 
of a coming age will grow. Again, in relation to this flat- 
tering prospect, we are unable to take up the position which 
would be occupied by most Nonconformists ; we might be 
willing to accept a form of church organization which they 
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would reject, and our protest is against a theology with 
much of which they would heartily agree. We do not sup- 
pose that the reconciliation of science and philosophy with 
theology is by any means so easy a thing as Mr. Curteis 
seems to think, or that any line can be drawn between the 
results of speculation and the truths of revelation which 
thinkers will agree to respect. On the contrary, we are com- 
pelled to look upon the whole system of theology of which 
he is the able and cultivaied advocate, as utterly out of har- 
mony with the spirit of the age, and destined to deadly con- 
flict with it. It is not with us a question of finding bulwarks 
of monotheism in the Nicene Creed, or of putting a mean- 
ing consistent with ordinary human notions of morality 
upon the doctrine of the Atonement, or of twisting the 
petitions of the Litany into accord with philosophical con- 
ceptions of Providence. We meet the Catholic theory of 
the Church, face to face, with a flat denial. What Mr. 
Curteis would call developments, we brand as corruptions 
of the faith ; his Catholic tradition is to us a gradual over- 
laying, in the hands of ignorant and prejudiced men, of the 
divine germs of truth which dropped from the lips of Christ 
into the careless keeping of his disciples. We adinit the 
defects of Scripture, but we cannot go to the Church to 
have them repaired ; on the contrary, nothing is plainer to 
us than that the sublime theism, the simple and strong 
morality of Jesus, sufiered detriment even at the hands of 
his first hearers, and before three centuries had brought the 
Council of Niczea, had grown into somewhat strangely un- 
like itself. And therefore if, in the age which is drawing 
on, av age already intoxicated with the triumph of physical 
discovery, the religions instincts which we believe to be 
perennial in the heart of man are to receive satisfaction, 
we cannot think it will be in connection with any Church 
which holds to the three Creeds, and indulges the hope of 
uniting Rome and Moscow in one Christendom with her- 
self. To fall back upon the first affirmations of Theism ; to 
leave the Divine Nature enshrouded in its own indetinable 
mystery ; to unite all history of human faith and specula- 
tion in the conception of one Holy Spirit, “the light that 
lighteth every man that cometh into the world ;’ to base 
acceptance with God upon the manifestation of those manly 
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virtues which are also the meeting-point of the nature of 
God and man; to link piety towards God with goodwill 
towards men in indissoluble bonds; and to look for a joy 
in the coming life which is no more than the continuation 
and development of all noblest energy and purest happi- 
ness in the life that now is ;—this, if any faith, holds in it 
the promise of the future. And its first author and best 
expounder is he who called his disciples to him on the 
Mount, and “taught them as one having authority.” 

The signs of the times in regard to the coming fate of 
churches are, in truth, not easy to read. While men’s reli- 
gious opinions (we speak chiefly of England) are undergoing 
the most marked and solvent changes, their relation to 
churches remains almost the same: if we except the pas- 
sage of converts from Canterbury to Rome, never has there 
been less transference of strength from one communion to 
another than of late years. Creeds and confessions are held 
more loosely, denominational names have a Jess exact mean- 
ing, the Church of England exercises the attraction which 
cannot be absent from an institution which stands so near 
the centre of the national life, and the sects about hold their 
own, without increased numbers or a keener vitality. There 
is indeed the tendency, which Mr. Curteis represents in a 
refined and moderate form, towards Catholic ideas of the 
authority of the Church, and the relation of present to past 
Christianity: it would be strange indeed if an order of 
things which has grown into what it now is through eighteen 
centuries, and has largely determined the form of European 
civilization, should pass away without a determined rally 
of its defenders. But opposed to this is another tendency— 
at present, we believe, half unconscious—which produces in 
the minds of thoughtful religious men an indifference to all 
forms of ecclesiastical organization. Such do not wilfully 
rebel against the special form with which they find them- 
selves associated, but as little do they deliberately choose 
another. They hang loose to churches, they are indifferent 
to sectarian triumphs, they, wait for what is coming, and do 
not care to anticipate the future by over-hasty action. It 
is not religion of which they are careless, but the institu- 
tions which are its social husk ; they think the careful drill 
of a sect, which is the necessary preliminary to its victory, 
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a poor substitute for the free motion and play of the spirit. 
They see that, at least in social matters, it is not organiza- 
tion that wakens life, but life that produces organization ; 
they are afraid lest the Church should become a vast and 
languid frame, animated by but a feeble heart. So their 
attitude in regard to the ecclesiastical questions of the day 
is one of suspense ; they remain Churchmen or Dissenters 
as the case may be, taking care only that their position is 
one which nourishes the religious life within them, and is 
not without its occasions of duty. Their allegiance is given 
to some Church of the future yet unborn, and their effort is 
to prepare the way of its appearing. 

The process of sectarian disintegration has probably, 
among educated men at least, reached its term. Single 
congregations are here and there being formed, out of con- 
nection with any church, and held together by the minis- 
try of some able man ; but while they multiply, they shew 
no tendency to coalesce, and their chief significance is the 
proof which they afford that there are religious people who 
can live tranquilly beyond the limits of any church or sect. 
But there is another kind of disintegration going on, of 
which the end is not yet. The men of whom we have spoken 
above, in sounding for themselves the depths of religious 
experience, are finding out that intercourse with God must 
be personal before it can be social; that through the life 
of the single soul is the way to the life of the accordant 
Church, and that it is the former which gives the law to the 
latter. Has it hitherto been the case that the Church has 
moulded the disciple, furnishing his belief, prescribing his 
worship, indicating the path in which he should walk? In 
the time to come it will be the life of the disciple that will 
stamp its impress upon the Church, and men will worship 
and work together in obedience, not to a law and an organ- 
ization imposed from without, but to the leading of the 
Spirit of God in their own hearts. We need to go back, as 
it were, to the first elements of church association, to rebuild 
the edifice out of its original materials. And that the 
Church, so rebuilt, will stand on another foundation than 
the old, requires no proof. No longer will the attempt be 
made to enforce upon all minds the acceptance of one 
system of belief drawn out into many details; no longer 
will the necessity arise of securing some adequate measure 
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of liberty by the lax interpretation of precise statements ; 
no longer will unity be accessible only through unfaithful- 
ness to truth, or truthfulness stand with forbidding front in 
the way of unity. When men have learned that the true 
ground of all human association lies, not in what they 
believe, but in what they love and hate, and trust and shun, 
then may we hope that on the crumbling ruins of all exist- 
ing Churches will rise the immovable foundations of the 
Church whose children will find their strength and their 
joy in loving God and serving man, and hastening, by work 
and patience and prayer, the slow coming of the kingdom 
of heaven. 
CHARLES BEARD. 


VL—THE LIFE AFTER DEATH. 


Christ in Modern Life. By the Rev. Stopford Brooke. 8vo. 
London. 1872. (Sermons 12, 13, 14, 15.) 


The Contemporary Review. April, May, June and August, 
1872. 

New Theories and the Old Faith. By the Rev. J. Allanson 
Picton. London: Williams and Norgate. 1870. (Ap- 
pendix A.) 


EARTHLY minds, no less than heavenly bodies, seem con- 
strained to pursue their walk by a compromise between 
opposing forces. Our orbits lie half-way between the tracks 
which we should follow did we obey exclusively centripetal 
Selfishness or centrifugal Love, the gravitation of the senses 
or the upward attractions of the soul. Especially is this 
compromise observable in the case of our anticipation of 
prolonged existence after death. Not one man in a thou- 
sand lives either as if he relied on these hopes, or renounced 
them ; as if he expected immortality, or resigned himself to 
annihilation. The average human being never gives entire 
loose to his passions on the principle, “ Let us eat and drink, 
for to-morrow we die ;” but he constantly attaches to the 
transient concerns of earth an importance which, if death 
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be a prelude to a nobler existence, is not merely dispropor- 
tionate, but absurd. The sentiments he entertains towards 
God are not such as might befit an insect towards him who 
is preparing to crush it; but neither are they those of a son 
to a Father, into whose home on high he is assured ere 
long of a welcome. He mourns his departed friends not 
altogether with despair, but with very little of the confident 
“hope of a joyful resurrection” which his clergyman offi- 
cially expresses while he commits their bodies to the ground. 
He awaits his own demise with regret or resignation nearly 
always measured by his happiness or misery in the world 
he quits, rather than by his expectations of one or the other 
in that which he is about to enter; but he rarely contem- 
plates the possibility of final loss of consciousness, or fails 
to project himself eagerly into interests with which, in such 
contingency, he can have no concern whatever. In a word, 
he lives and dies so as to secure for himself pretty nearly the 
maximum of care and sorrow, and the minimum of peace 
and hope. 

It is in a certain degree inevitable that some such inde- 
cision should pertain to our feelings regarding the Life after 
Death. Our belief that such a life awaits us is derived (as 
I hope presently to shew), not from any definite demonstra- 
tion such as is furnished to us by the logical understanding, 
but from the testimony of our moral and spiritual faculties, 
which varies in force with the more or less perfect working 
condition of those faculties at all times. Yet there can be 
few thoughtful men or women amongst us who do not desire 
some more equable tenure of the priceless “ Hope full of 
Immortality.” If, during the years of multifold youthful 
enthusiasins or of world-engrossed middle aye, the threat 
of death seemed dream-like—so full was our life !—and the 
further Hope beyond, a dream within a dream too faint and 
filmy for thought to seize upon it, such capacity for indif- 
ference inevitably passes away with the shock of a bereave- 
ment, an illness, or the symptoms of failing strength, and 
we marvel how it has been possible for us to forget that 
interests so near and so stupendous yet hang for us all 
undetermined in the balance. Or if in the vivid ecstasy of 
early religion it happened to us to think that the joy of once 
beholding the face of God was enough, and that we were 
content to die for ever the next hour, even this experience 
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after a time makes annihilation seem doubly impossible, 
and prompts the question, which has but one answer,— 


“ Can a finite thing, created in the bounds of time and space, 
Can it live, and grow, and love Thee, catch the glory of Thy face, 
Fade and die, be gone for ever, know no being, have no place ?’* 


And as the wrong and injustice of the world by degrees 
force themselves on our awakening consciousness, we learn 
to appeal with confidence to God, if not on our own behalf, 
yet for all the miserable and the vice-abandoned, that He 
should open to them the door of a happier and holier world 
than they have known below. 

And for mankind at large, the solution of the problem 
of Immortality which will be generally received in the 
future reconstruction of opinion must prove of incalculable 
importance. Should the belief in a life after death still 
remain an article of popular faith after the fall of super- 
naturalism, then (freed, as it must be, of its dead-weight of 
the dread of Hell) the religion of succeeding generations will 
possess more than all the influence of the creeds of old, for 
it will meet human nature on all its noblest sides at once, 
and insult it on none. On the other hand, if the present 
well-nigh exclusive devotion to physico-scientific thought 
end in throwing the spiritual faculties of our nature so far 
into disuse and discredit as to leave the faith in Immortality 
permanently under a cloud, then it is inevitable that reli- 
gion will lose half the power it has wielded over human 
hearts. The God with whom our relations are so insignifi- 
cant that He has condemned them to terminate at the end 
of a few short years,—the God whose world contains so 
many cruel wrongs destined to remain unrectified for ever,— 
the God who cares so little for man’s devotion that He will 
“suffer his Holy One to see corruption,’—that God may 
receive our distant homage as the Arbiter of the universe, 
but it is quite impossible that He should obtain our love. 
Nor will the results of the general retention, or loss, of the 
faith in a future life on the Morals of mankind, be less sig- 
nificant than those affecting their Religion. They will not, I 
believe, be of the kind vulgarly apprehended. The fear of 





* Hymns of Faith and Duty. Edited by Rev. R. C. Jones. Hymn, p. 216, 
by E. B. 


+ See Mr. Brooke’s remarks on this subject, p. 194. 
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Hell has been vastly over-estimated as an engine of police ; 
for the natures which are capable of receiving a practical 
check to strong passion from anticipations only to be realized 
in a distant world, are (by the hypothesis) constituted with 
singularly blended elements of imagination and prudence, 
the furthest possible from the criminal temperament. And 
the hope of Heaven has been probably even less valuable as 
a moral agent, having spoiled the pure disinterestedness of 
virtue for thousands by degrading Duty into that “Other- 
worldliness” which is only harder and more selfish than 
worldliness pure and simple. But though the loss of the 
bribes and threats of the life to come would tend little to 
lower the standard of human virtue, it would be quite 
otherwise as regards the final closing of all out-look beyond 
this world, and the shutting up of morality within the nar- 
row sphere of mortal life. We need an infinite horizon to 
enable us to form any conception of the grandeur and sanc- 
tity of moral distinctions; nor is it possible we should 
continue to attach to Virtue and Vice the same profound 
significance, could we believe their scope to reach no fur- 
ther than our brief span. Theoretically, Right and Wrong 
would come to be regarded as of comparatively small im- 
portance. Practically, the virtue which must shortly come 
to an end for ever would seem to the tempted soul scarcely 
deserving of effort ; and the vice which must lie down harm- 
less in the sinner’s grave, too mere a trifle to waste on it 
remorse or indignation. Life, in short, after we had passed 
its meridian, would become in our eyes more and more like 
an autumn garden, wherein it would be vain to plant seeds 
of good which could never bloom before the frosts of death ; 
and useless to eradicate weeds which must needs be killed 
ere long without our labour. Needless to say that of that 
dismal spot it might surely soon be said, 


“ Between the time of the wind and the snow 
All loathsome things began to grow ;” 


and that when winter came at last, none would regret the 
white shroud it threw over corruption and decay. 

Nor ought we to hide from ourselves that, under such 
loss of hope in Immortality, the highest forms of human 
heroism must needs disappear and cease to glorify the 
world. The old martyrs of the stake and the rack, and 
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modern martyrs of many a wreck and battle-field and hos- 
pital, have not braved torture and death for the sake of the 
rewards of Paradise, but they have at least believed that 
their supreme act of virtue and piety did not involve the 
renunciation on their part of all further moral progress and 
of all communion with God throughout eternity. It is not 
easy to see how any virtue is to help a man to renounce 
virtue, nor even how the love of God is to make him ready 
to renounce the joy of His love for ever. Deprived, then, of 
its boundless scope, human morality must necessarily be 
dwarfed more and more in each successive generation, till 
in comparison of the mere animal life (which would inevi- 
tably come to the front) the nobler part in us would 
dwindle to a vanishing point, and the man return to the 
ape. 

What are the probabilities that the faith in Immortality 
may escape the wreck of the supernatural creeds, and what 
are the spars and rafts, if any such there be, to which indi- 
vidually we may most safely cling? To answer these 
questions it is necessary to cast a glance around us on the 
present attitude of thinking men on the matter. The books 
whose names I have placed at the head of this paper (and 
among which I would specially direct the reader’s attention 
to Mr. Stopford Brooke’s admirable Discourses, 12, 13, 14, 
15)* give some hint of the currents of thought now passing 
over us; but there is little doubt that before long a much 
larger share of attention will be given to the subject, and 
that it will form in truth the battle-ground for one of the 
most decisive struggles in the history of the mental progress 
of our race. Our standpoint at this moment is somewhat 
peculiar. We are losing the old ground, and have not yet 
found footing on the new. 

The delusion which has prevailed so long in England, 
that we acquire such truths as the existence of God and 
our own immortality by means of logical demonstration, 
appears to be slowly passing away. We hardly imagine 
now, as English divines from Paley to Whately habitually 
took for granted, that if we convince (or “ vanquish”) a 





* A miserable pseudo-scientific treatise, Le Lendemain de la Mort, by Louis 
Figuier, has already run through four or five editions in as many months. 
Simple readers ask for bread, and the Frenchman drops into their mouths @ 
bonbon. 
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man in argument concerning them, his next step must 
infallibly be to embrace them heartily, as the Arabs did 
Islam, at the point of the sword. Especially we begin to 
perceive that we have been on a wrong track in dealing 
with the belief in a Future Life; nay, that we have been 
twice misled in the matter. The old popular creed having 
presented the doctrine to us as a matter of historical reve- 
lation, we were first trained to think of it as a fact guaran- 
teed by a Book, and, accordingly, of course to be ascertained 
by the criticism of that Book. Our eternal life was secure 
if we could demonstrate the authenticity and canonicity of 
certain Greek manuscripts ; but, were the Bible to prove 
untrustworthy, our only valid ground of hope would be lost, 
and the Immortality (which, in the face of Egypt and India, 
we were complacently assured had been only “ brought to 
light through the gospel”) would be re-consigned to the 
blackness of darkness. From this primary mistake those 
who think freely in our day are pretty nearly emancipated. 
The “apocalyptic side of Christianity” has ceased to satisfy 
even those religious liberals who still take its moral and 
spiritual part as absolutely divine; and the halting logic 
which argued from the supposed corporeal resurrection of 
the Second Person of the Trinity to the spiritual survival 
of the mass of mankind, has been so often exposed, that it 
can scarcely again be produced in serious controversy.* 


* That the Death of Christ—not his supposed Resurrection—furnishes a 
strong argument in favour of Immortality, will be shewn by and by. Is it not 
probable that the great myth of his bodily revival owes its origin simply to the 
overwhelming impression which the scene of the Passion must have made on 
the disciples, transforming their hitherto passive Pharisaic or Essene belief in 
a future life, into the vivid personal faith that such a soul could not have be- 
come extinct? In a lesser way the grave of a beloved friend has been to many 
a man the birthplace of his faith, and it is obvious that in the case of Christ 
every condition was fulfilled which would raise such sudden conviction to the 
height of passionate fervour. The first words of the disciples to one another 
on that Easter morn may well have been: ‘‘ He is not dead. His spirit is this 
day in Paradise among the sons of God.” It was the simplest consequence of 
their veneration for him that they should feel such assurance and give it utter- 
ance with prophetic fire. In that age of belief in miracles, this new-born faith 
in the immortality of a righteous soul was inevitably clothed almost imme- 
diately in materialistic shape, and by the time the Gospels were written it had 
become stereotyped in traditions which we can class only as Jewish ghost-stories. 

If this conjecture be admitted, we are absolved equally from the acceptance 
as historical of the monster-miracle of the New Testament, and from the insuf- 
ferable alternative of recourse to some hypothesis of fraud, collusion or mistake. 
It cannot have been on any such base or haphazard incident that the reliance 
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While we have escaped, however, from the error of super- 
naturalism, a second and no less fatal mistake has risen in 
our way. The prevalent passion of the age for physical 
science has brought the relation of Physiology to the pro- 
blem of a Future Life altogether into the foreground of our 
attention, as if it formed the only important consideration ; 
and of course on this side there was never any hope of a 
successful solution. Apologists of vivisectors made it indeed 
their excuse that those modern Sworn Tormentors were 
“seeking the Religion of the Future” in the brains of tor- 
tured dogs ; but no one, I presume, ever seriously expected 
any other result than that which we behold. No ossiculwm 
luz, no “infrangible bone” such as the Rabbins averred was 
the germ of the resurrection-body, no “indestructible monad” 
such as Leibnitz dreamed, has come to light ; and no “ grey 
matter,” or “hippocampus,” or multiplied convolutions of 
the human brain, are found to afford the faintest suggestion 
of a life beyond mortality. The only verdict which can be 
wrung from Science is, that the cessation of all conscious 
being at death is “Not proven.” She recognizes a myste- 
rious somewhat termed “Life,” whose nature she has yet 
failed to ascertain, and concerning whose possible changes 
she is therefore silent. And further, having proved that no 
force is ever destroyed, she admits that it is open to conjec- 
ture that the force of the human Will may have its “con- 
servation” in some mode whereby conscious agency may 
indefinitely be prolonged. But beyond this point, Science 
refuses to say one word to encourage the hope of Immor- 
tality. She remains neutral even when she forbears to utter 
oracles of despair. Nay, rather is she no prophetess at all, 
but may better be likened to some gaunt sign-post beside 
the highway of life, pointing with one wooden arm to the 
desolate waste, and with the other to fair fields and fresh 
pastures, but giving no response to our cry of anguish, 
Whither have our beloved ones gone? 

Nor will the analogies of Nature help us better than the 
physiological analysis of our own frames. The “ fifty”—mnay, 





of Christendom has rested for eighteen centuries. Even with its blended note 
of human error, it is after all the reverberation of that earthquake which rent 
the hearts of those who watched on Calvary and tore the veil of mortality from 
their eyes, which has ever since echoed down the ages and still sounds in our 
ears. 
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rather the five thousand—seeds, of which “she scarcely 
brings but one to bear,” and the wrecks of the myriad forms 
of animal life which lie embedded in the rocks under our 
feet, reveal the lavishness of her waste. All the sweet old 
similes in which our forefathers found comfort—the reviving 
grain “sown in corruption and raised in power’—the crawl- 
ing larva endued with wings as Psyche’s butterfly—fail, 
when seriously criticised, to afford any parallel with the 
hoped-for resurrection of the human soul. Nay, Nature 
seems constantly to mock us by reviving in preference her 
humblest products, and bringing up year after year to the 
sunshine of spring the clover and the crocus and the daisy, 
while manly strength and womanly beauty lie perishing 
beneath the flowers ; hid for ever in the hopeless ruin of the 
grave. 

And, lastly, there are certain arguments which may be 
classed as Metaphysical, which were once generally relied 
on as affording demonstration of a future life. The value 
of these arguments, from Plato’s downwards,—that the idea 
of a dead soul is absurd ; that the soul being “simple” and 
“one” cannot be “dissolved ;” that being “immaterial” it 
cannot die, &c..—is extremely difficult to estimate. It is 
possible they may point to great truths ; but it is manifest 
that they all hinge on certain assumptions concerning the 
nature of the soul and the supposed antithesis between 
mind and matter, which we are learning each day to regard 
with more distrust ; in fact, to treat as insoluble problems. 
In this direction also, then, it is not too much to conclude, 
we cannot hope to find a satisfactory answer to our inquiry. 

When we have dismissed the expectation of obtaining 
the desired solution either from a supernatural revelation or 
from physics or metaphysics, where do we stand? We are 
left to face, on one hand, a number of very heavy presump- 
tions against the survival of consciousness after death ; and, 
on the other hand, the sole class of considerations which 
remain to be opposed to thein. 

The presumptions against survival are so plain and nume- 
rous, that none of us can fail to be impressed with their 
force. There is, first, the obvious fact that everything 
we have seen of a man perishes, to our certain knowledge, 
in his grave, and passes into other organic and inorganic 
forms. The assumption is, physiologically, baseless that 
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something—and that something his conscious self—lives 
elsewhere. And starting from this baseless assumption, we 
find no foothold for even a conjecture of How he is trans- 
ferred to his new abode, where in the astronomical universe 
that abode can be, and what can be the conditions of exist- 
ence and consciousness without a brain or a single one of 
our organs of the senses. The fact that injuries to the brain 
in this life are capable of clouding a man’s mind and distort- 
ing his will in frenzy or idiotcy, presses severely against the 
assumption that the entire dissolution of that brain will 
leave intellect and volition perfect and free. Nor do even 
these enormous difliculties exhaust the obstacles in the way. 
If man be immortal, he must have become an immortal 
being at some point in his development after the first. be- 
ginning of physical life. But to name even a plausible 
date for so stupendous a change in his destiny is utterly 
impossible ; and the new theory of Evolution saddles us 
yet with another analogous difliculty, namely, to desig- 
nate the links in the chain of generations between the 
Ascidian and the Sage, when the mortal creature gave birth 
to an heir of immortality. * It is almost impossible to over- 








i For an powers interesting and ingenious discussion of these scientific 
difficulties, see p. 200 of “New Theories and the Old Faith,” quoted at the 
head of this article. Mr. Allanson Picton says: ‘‘ Let us recal the suggestion 
that every creature existence is made up of two factors, viz. a definite portion 
of universal substance, and the arrangement of force, i.e. the body, which 
marks out and limits that substance. If physical science has established any 
doctrine at all, it is that nothing, whether it be substance or force, is ever 
annihilated. Neither of the factors, then, in animal existence can utterly 
perish. The forces which have defined its life return into nature’s order, as 
the distributed type of the printer returns to the fount. But what of the sub- 
stance which these forces isolated from the universe ?.... It is surely conceiv- 
able that, if the definition and isolation of creature individuality through bodily 
organization became sufliciently intense, it might survive the shock of death, 
and henceforward be sustained by more ethereal forces. Supposing such a 
speculation valid, then the whole development of animal creation might be 
regarded as a continued nisus to give permanence by definition to finite forms 
of universal substance. .... Where there has been no individuality in mortal 
life, there can be no individual immortality..... Only where the isolation 
has grown detined enough to give a strong sense of detachment from nature may 
the creature life, still self-conscious, survive. The application of such spe- 
culation to the development theory will now be obvious. It is not necessary 
to suppose that the anthropoid predecessors of mankind were all annihilated 
up to a certain generation, and then suddenly bloomed into immortality. There 
is no more reason against conceiving various kinds or degrees of immortality, 
from complete absorption to beatific contemplation, than there is against the 
acknowledgment of various degrees in the definition of existence between the 
barnacle . . . and the man.” 
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state the weight of these and other presumptions of a simi- 
lar kind against the belief in a Life after Death. Let it be 
granted that they are as heavy as they could be without 
absolutely disproving the point in question and making the 
belief logically absurd. They render at all events the fact 
of immortality so improbable, that to restore the balance and 
make it probable an immense equiponderant consideration 
becomes indispensable. 

Where is that counterweight to be found? What can 
we cast into the scale which shall outweigh these presump- 
tions? Certainly nothing in the way of direct answers 
to them, nor of plausible hypotheses to explain how the 
conditions of future being may possibly be carried on. 
Confronted by the challenge to produce such hypotheses, 
we can but say, with one of the greatest men of science of 
the age, that “the further we advance in the path of 
science, the more the infinite possibilities of Nature are 
revealed to us ;” and among those possibilities there must 
needs be the possibility of another life for man. Beyond 
this, we cannot proffer a word ; and it must be some con- 
sideration altogether of another character which can afford 
anything like a positive reason for believing in immor- 
tality in opposition to the terrible array of presumptions 
on the other side. That consideration, so sorely needed, is, 
I believe, to be found—nay, is found already by the great 
mass of mankind—in Farra,—faith in its true sense of 
Trust in Goodness and Justice and Fidelity and Love, and 
in all these things impersonated in the Lord of Life and 
Death. Not the Supernatural argument, nor yet the Phy- 
sical, nor the Metaphysical, but the Moral, is the real coun- 
terpoise to all the difficulties in the way of belief in a life 
beyond the grave. 

That this is the true grqund of whatever confidence we 
can rationally entertain on the subject, is, I think, clear 
on very short reflection. It has been but partially recog- 
nized, indeed, that such is the case; and the teachers who 
have undertaken to demonstrate immortality on natural 
grounds, have very commonly presented their moral argu- 
ments as if they were purely inductive, and belonged to the 
same class of logical proofs as we have sought for in vain 
in physics and metaphysics. But their syllogisms, when 
carefully examined, will invariably be found to involve a 
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major term which is not a fact of knowledge, but only a 
dogma of faith. They conduct us half-way across the gulf 
by means of stepping-stones of facts and inductions, and 
then invite us to complete our transit by swimming. They 
open our cause in the court of the Intellect, and then 
move it for decision to the equity-chamber of the Heart. 
A few pages hence I shall hope to give this assertion 
full illustration. For the present it will be sufficient te 
remind the reader that the arguments usually drawn from 
the general consciousness of mankind, from the many in- 
justices of the world, from the incompleteness of moral pro- 
gress in this life, &c. &c., all involve, at the crucial point, 
the assumption that we possess some guarantee that man- 
kind will not be deceived, that justice will triumph even- 
tually, and that human progress is the concern of a Power 
whose purposes cannot fail. Were the faith which supplies 
such warrants to prove irresponsive to the call, the whole 
elaborate argument which preceded the appeal would be 
seen at once to fall to the ground. If, then, the strength 
of a chain must be measured by that of its most fragile 
link, it is clear that the value in sum-total of all such 
arguments, however multiplied or ingeniously stated, is 
neither. more nor less than that which we may be disposed 
to assign to simple Faith. It is a value precisely tanta- 
mount to that of our moral and religious intuitions—to the 
value (as I hope presently to shew) of a// such intuitions 
culminating in one point together. But beyond this, it is 
nothing. 

This conclusion, however distasteful it may be to us, is 
one which eminently harmonizes with all we can learn 
respecting the method of the Divine tuition of souls. There 
is one kind of knowledge which the Creator has appointed 
shall be acquired by the busy Intellect, and which, when 
so acquired, is held in inalienable possession. There is ano- 
ther kind of knowledge which He gives to faithful and obe- 
dient hearts, and which even the truest of them hold on the 
precarious tenure ofsustained faith and unrelaxing obedience. 
The future world assuredly belongs to this latter class of 
knowledge. It is, as one of the greatest of living teachers 
has said, “a part of our religion, not a branch of our geo- 
graphy.” Why it is so, and why our passionate longings 
for more sense-satisfying information cannot be indulged, 
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we can even partially see; for we may perceive that it 
would instantaneously destroy the perspective of this life, 
and nullify the whole present system of moral tuition by 
earthly joys and chastisements. The mental chaos into 
which those persons obviously fall who in our day imagine 
that they have obtained tangible, audible and visible proofs 
of another life, supplies evidence of the ruinous results 
which would follow were any such corporeal access to the 
other world actually opened to mankind. 

Let us then courageously face the conclusion which we 
seem to have reached. The key which must open the door 
of Hope beyond the grave will never be found by fumbling 
among the heterogeneous stores of the logical understand- 
ing. Like the one with which the Pilgrim unlocked the 
dungeon of Giant Despair’s Castle, it is hidden in our own 
breasts—given to us long ago by the Lord of the Way. 

This essay is not the place, even were I possessed of the 
needful ability, to determine the true “Grammar of Assent” 
as regards such Faith as is now in question. I must limit 
myself to addressing those readers who are prepared to 
concede that spiritual things are “spiritually discerned,” 
and moral things morally; and that the human moral sense 
and religious sentiment are something more than untrust- 
worthy delusions. To those who doubt all this, who believe 
in food and houses and railways and stocks and gravitation 
and electricity, but not in self-sacrificing Love or Justice or 
God, I can say nothing. The argument has been shewn to 
have no standpoint on any grounds they will admit. That 
they should disbelieve in immortality, is the perfectly logi- 
cal outcome of their other disbeliefs. It would be entirely 
inconsequent and irrational for them to believe in it. 

Assuming, then, that I address men and women who be- 
lieve in God and Justice and Love, I proceed to endeavour 
to shew how—even should they stand appalled by the 
difficulties of belief in Immortality—they may yet oppose 
to those difficulties moral arguments so numerous and irre- 
fragable, that the scale may well turn on the side of belief. 
I hope to shew that, by many different but converging lines, 
Faith uniformly points to a Life after Death, and that if we 
follow her guidance in any one direction implicitly, we are 
invariably led to the same conclusion. Nay, more: I think 
it may be demonstrated that we cannot stop short of this 
VOL. IX. 2M 
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culmination and afterwards retain intact our faith in any- 
thing beyond matters of sense and experience. Every idea 
we can form of Justice, Love, Duty, is truncated and im- 
perfect if we deny them the extension of eternity ; and as 
for our conception of God, I see not how any one who has 
realized the “riddle of the painful earth,’ can thenceforth 
call Him “good,” unless he believe that the solution is yet 
to be given to that dark problem hereafter. 


The following are some of the channels in which Faith 
flows towards Immortality. 

I. There is one unendurable thought. It is, that Justice 
may fail to be done in time or in eternity. This thought 
makes the human soul writhe like a trampled worm. Other 
ideas are sad, even agonizing, but this one cannot be borne. 
No courage, no virtue, no unselfishness, will help us to bear 
it. The better we are, the more insufferable it is. To 
receive it into the soul is madness. On the other hand, 
every threat besides, however sorrowful or terrible, if it be 
but overshadowed by the sense, “It will be just,’ becomes 
endurable—nay, is followed by a sort of awful calm. Could 
we even feel certain that our guilt merited eternal perdi- 
tion, then the doom of Hell would bring to us only dumb 
despair. Something greater than ourselves within us would 
say to the wailings of our self-pity, “ Peace! be still.” But 
let us only doubt that there is any Justice here or hereafter, 
let us think that Wrong and Tyranny may be finally tri- 
umphant, and Goodness and Heroism ultimately defeated, 
punished and derided, and lo! there surges up from the very 
depths of our souls a high and stern Remonstrance, an appeal 
which should make the hoilow heavens resound with our 
indignation and our rebellion. 

The religions of the world, well nigh in the proportion in 
which they deserve to be called religions and not mere 
dreams of awe and wonder, are the expressions of the uni- 
versal human aspiration after Justice. Even the Buddhist 
creed (whose acceptance by the myriads of Eastern Asia 
for two millenniums gives the lie to so many of our theories, 
and seems to shew human nature different under another 
sky)—even this abnormal creed insists that Righteousness 
rules everywhere and for ever; even when it teaches there 
is no righteous Ruler on high, or “ peradventure he sleepeth” 
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in the eternal slumber of Nirvana. The doctrine of “Karma,” 
—that every good and every evil action inexorably brings 
forth fruit of reward or fruit of punishment in this life or 
some other life to come,—is the confession of three hundred 
million souls, that if they can endure to live without God, 
they yet cannot live without Justice. Nay, it is more. It 
is evidence that human Reason can accept such a blank 
absurdity as the idea that the unintelligent elements may 
bring about moral order, sooner than the human Spirit can 
rest satisfied that such moral order is nowhere to be found. 
Gravitation and electricity may weigh self-sacrifice and 
purity in their balances, and the winds and waves may 
measure out the punishment of cruelty and falsehood ; but 
Virtue cannot be without reward, nor can the crimes which 
human tribunals fail to reach, escape retribution for ever. 

The shapes which this desire of Justice assumes in the 
earlier stages of human thought are, of course, rude and mate- 
rialistic in the extreme. Men, cannot expect from Nemesis, 
or Karma, or Jehovah, higher justice than they have begun 
to apprehend as the law of their own dealings. But every- 
where throughout mythology, history and poetry, we may 
trace the parallel lines of the moral growth of each nation, 
and the corresponding development of its belief that over 
and above human justice there is a Justice-working Power, 
personal or impersonal, controlling all events, and making 
war and plague and famine, the earthquake and the storm, 
the punishments of crime; and health and victory, length of 
days, abundant wealth and numerous progeny, the rewards 
of virtue. 

The obvious failure of the exhibition of any such over- 
ruling Justice in multitudes of instances, has commonly 
driven the bewildered observers to devise explanations more 
or less ingenious of each particular case, but rarely, if ever, 
to the much more logical course of abandoning the expecta- 
tion of such Justice. Half the myths of the elder nations 
are nothing more than hypotheses invented to justify Pro- 
vidence and explain consistently with equity some striking 
inequality in the distribution of prosperity and adversity. 
As Negroes and Canaanites underwent more cruel oppres- 
sions than other races, their supposed progenitor Ham must 
have incurred some special curse. As women endure pecu- 
liar sufferings, and are, in early times, altogether enslaved 
2M 2 
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by men, so Eve must have merited the punishment of 
bringing forth children in sorrow, and being “ruled over” 
by her husband. As the cities of the Plain were over- 
whelmed by a terrific convulsion, so it was certain Sodom 
and Gomorrah were more wicked than Memphis or Thebes. 
In Grecian fable, the calamities which befel the house of 
(Edipus presupposed 


“The ill-advised transgression of old Laius ;” 


and even such trivial matters as the blackness of the crow 
and the chatter of the magpie might be traced to the pun- 
ishment of a human offender transformed into the bird 
whose whole race thenceforward, like that of Adam, was 
destined to bear the penalty of “ original sin.” 

Nor do the monuments of the graver thoughts of mankind 
bear less emphatic testimony than mythology to the uni- 
versal desire to “see Justice done.” Beginning with the 
Vedas and Genesis, Homer and Herodotus, we may trace 
the straining effort of every writer to “point a moral” of 
reward and punishment, even when the facts to be dealt 
with lent but faint colour to the lesson, that perfidious 
chiefs will always be defeated, and good kings crowned with 
victory and prosperity. The story of ruined cities is always 
told in the same spirit : 

“They rose while all the depths of guilt their vain.creators 
sounded ; 


They fell because on fraud and force their corner-stones were 
founded.” 


Tn every age and nation, epics, dramas and popular legends, 
wherever they may be found, either directly aim to repre- 
sent what we have significantly learned to name “ Poetic 
Justice,” or pay the idea still deeper homage by founding 
the tragedy of the piece on the failure of Justice. Never is 
the notion absent, either from the ethical poets, such as the 
author of “Job,” Euripides, Dante or Milton, or from those 
who have followed the principle of Art for Art’s sake— 
“¥schylus, Shakespeare and Goethe. Each of us in the 
course of life exemplifies the cycle of human thought in the 
matter. In childhood we read History with impatient long- 
ing for the triumph of patriots and heroes and the overthrow 
of their oppressors, and we prefer ancient history to modern 
because it seems to offer a clearer field for the vindication 
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of ethical ideas. In youth we find delight in the romances 
which exhibit Virtue as crowned with success and wicked- 
ness defeated ; and it is invariably with a mingled sense of 
surprise and indignation that we fling down the first tale 
which leaves us at its conclusion with our legitimate anti- 
cipations of such a dénowement unsatisfied. To this hour 
the play-going public, which represents the youthful-mind- 
edness of the community, refuses to sanction any picture of 
life wherein, ere the curtain falls, the hero is not vindi- 
cated from all aspersion and the villain punished and ex- 
posed. Only far on in life and in literary culture do we 
begin, with many misgivings, mournfully to recognize the 
superior verisimilitude of tales which depict Virtue as re- 
ceiving no reward, and Guilt no punishment, in this world. 

The question, “ How mankind has come to possess this 
confidence in Nemesis?” will of course be answered differ- 
ently according to our various theories of the origin of all 
moral sentiments. Dr. Johnson ascribes our passion for 
justice to the simple source of Fear lest we should personally 
suffer from injustice,—an hypothesis which would be highly 
satisfactory, provided, in the first place, we were all so 
good that we had everything to hope and nothing to dread 
from justice ; and, secondly, provided our interest in justice 
never extended backward in time and far off into distance, 
immeasurably beyond the circle of events in which we can 
ever have personal concern. The theory which would 
accord with the general neo-utilitarian doctrine now in 
fashion would be a little more philosophic than this. Our 
modern teachers would probably tell us that our expectation 
of justice is the result of the “set” of the human brain, fixed 
by experience through countless generations. As our sense 
of Duty is, on their showing, derived from the repeated ob- 
servation of the utility of virtuous actions, so, on the same 
principle, our expectation of Justice must come from num- 
berless observations of instances wherein justice has been 
illustriously manifested. It is, indeed, easier to see how 
the constant association of the ideas of guilt and punish- 
ment, virtue and reward, formed by such observations, 
should produce the expectation to see one always follow 
the other, than it is to understand how the observation of 
the Utility of Virtue should impress upon us the solemn 
categoric imperative, “Be virtuous.” The expectation of 
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Justice might be merely an intellectual presumption of the 
same character as our anticipation of the recurrence of day 
and night, or any other phenomena associated in unbroken 
sequence. The sense of Duty is a practical spur to action, 
whose relation to its supposed origin of long-observed uti- 
lity remains, when all is said, a “ mystic extension” of that 
prosaic idea altogether unaccountable. 

But there is unfortunately a difficulty in the way of 
availing ourselves of this easy solution of the origin of the 
universal expectation of Justice. It is hard to see how the 
“set of our brains” towards such expectation could have 
been formed by experience, considering that no generation 
seems to have been favoured by any such experience at all. 
To produce such a “set,” it would (by the hypothesis) be 
necessary that the instances wherein Justice was plainly 
exhibited should be so common as to constitute the rule, 
and those in which it failed exceptions too rare to hinder 
the solid mass of conviction from settling in the given 
direction. Like a sand-bar formed by the action of the 
tides and currents, our “set of brain” can only come from 
uniform impressions, and were the angle of pressure to 
shift continually, it is clear it could take no permanent 
shape whatever. Now, does any one imagine that such uni- 
form and perspicuous vindication of Justice in the course 
of events, has been witnessed by mankind at any age of 
the world’s history? Is there anything like it impressed 
upon our own minds as we read day after day of public 
affairs, or reflect on the occurrences of private life? Are 
we accustomed to see well-meant actions always followed 
by reward, and evil ones infallibly productive of failure or 
disgrace? Even at the present stage of moral advance in 
public opinion and in righteous legislation, can we flatter 
ourselves that things are so arranged as to secure the un- 
varying triumph of probity, veracity, modesty, and all the 
other virtues, and the exemplary overthrow of fraud, im- 
pudence and selfishness? Suppose a cynic to hold the 
opposite thesis, and maintain that we are continually pun- 
ished for our generosity and simplicity, and rewarded for 
cunning and hypocrisy, should we be able to overwhelm 
him with a mass of instances to the contrary, ready at a 
moment's notice in our memory? Can we imagine (as a 
single illustration of the subject) that the thousands of adul- 
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terating tradesmen and fraudulent merchants in England at 
this moment would pursue their evil courses so consistently, 
did daily experience really warn those sagacious persons that 
“Honesty is the best policy”? Of course, as we recede 
towards times when laws were far less just than they are now, 
and oppression and violence were far more common, the scene 
becomes darker and less hopeful. Looking back through the 
vista of the historic and pre-historic ages, the probability of 
finding a reign of Astrea when Right always triumphed 
over Might, becomes necessarily “ fine by degrees and beau- 
tifully less,” till we are driven to the conclusion, that, if 
we owe the set of our brains towards Justice to the ex- 
perience of our ancestors, that “set” must have been 
given when Justice was rarely manifest at all, “and the 
earth was full of violence and cruel habitations.” The share 
which the purely physical laws have had in punishing 
moral offences has doubtless been always what it is now, 
and that share, to all our knowledge, is extremely obscure. 
If health and longevity are the frequent accompaniment 
of one class of virtues, disease and death are equally often 
incurred by another; nor is there any sort of token that 
abundant harvests or blighted fields, prosperous voyages or 
tempest-driven wrecks, have any relation to the moral cha- 
racter of the mariner or the agriculturist; or that from 
the observation of such events for sixty centuries, a theory 
of morals could possibly have been evolved. Practically, 
it is obvious that men do not see wickedness and infer 
punishment, but rather when they see punishment they 
infer wickedness. A thousand tyrants had been more cruel 
than Herod, and yet had never been “smitten by God” 
with the portentous disease of which the Idumzan died. A 
hundred invaders before Xerxes had trampled on the necks 
of conquered nations, but no Nemesis had deserved a 
temple for rebuking their pride; no Hellespontine waves 
had risen in tempest to destroy their fleets. 

It is not Experience, then, it never could be experience 
gained in such a world as ours, which has impressed on 
the brain of man its “set” towards the expectation of Jus- 
tice, or inspired its string of accordant aphorisms, that 
“the wicked will come to a fearful end,” that “murder will 
out,” that “honesty is the best policy,” and that “the 
righteous” man is never forsaken, nor his seed destined to 
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“beg their bread.” From some other source remote from 
experience we must have derived an impression which we 
persistently maintain, and endeavour to verify in defiance 
of ever-recurring failure and disappointment. What that 
source may be, it does not vitally concern the present argu- 
ment to determine. Probably the expectation may most 
safely be treated as the imperfect intellectual expression of 
a great moral intuition, forming an ultimate fact of our 
moral coustitution. All such deep but dim intuitions, 
when rendered into definite ideas, are necessarily imperfect 
and liable to error. We err both as to the time and the 
form in which they are to be fulfilled. We feel that Justice 
ought to be supreme; but when we translate that senti- 
ment into an idea, we fondly picture the great scheme of 
the universe developed within the sphere of our vision. 
Like children possessed of a magnet, we imagine the pole 
to which it points may be found in the neighbouring field. 
Our magnet is true enough; but 


= the far-off Divine Event 
Towards which the whole creation moves,” 





is beyond our horizon. And, similarly, we give to our 
spiritual intuitions materialistic forms which are far from 
rendering them veraciously. The concrete, the visible, the 
tangible, are inevitably the earliest expressions even of our 
highest sentiments. We feel the Majesty of God, and picture 
Him seated on a throne. We feel His Justice, and the 
myth of a Day of Judgment rises before us. In like manner, 
ourintuitive expectation that virtue will be rewarded, clothes 
itself in all manner of carnal shapes of crowns and riches ; 
and our expectation that vice will be punished, in similar 
shapes of pain and infamy. At a further stage of human 
thought, when the anticipation of physical reward and punish- 
ment in this life has been of necessity postponed to, or supple- 
mented by, those of another world, we substitute the almost 
equally materialistic rewards of Elysium and Paradise, or 
penalties of Jehanum and Hell. It needs a long course of 
progress to get beyond such ideas, and learn to render spi- 
ritual sentiments spiritually; and moral ones morally only. 
It militates nothing against the veracity of the original pro- 
found intuition of Justice, that hitherto men have thus mis- 
translated it into the promise of a speedy settlement of the 
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Great Account in the gross earthly coin of physical good 
or evil, here, or hereafter. That intuition will doubtless be 
far more perfectly fulfilled in the grander scope of eternity, 
and by means of the transcendent joys and sorrows of the 
spiritual life. When we have advanced far enough to feel 
that all other good and evil are as nothing in comparison of 
these, it will be easy to see how the Supreme Justice may 
use those tremendous instruments in its ultimate dealings 
with merit and demerit ; and reward Virtue—not with the 
dross of earthly health or wealth, or of celestial crowns and 
harps—but with the only boon the true saint desires, even 
the sense of union with God; and punish Vice—not with 
disease and disgrace, nor with the fire and worms of hell— 
but with the most awful of all penalties, the severance 
of the soul from Divine light and love. No one who has 
obtained even a glimmering of the meaning of these spiritual 
realities can hesitate to confess that his soul’s most passion- 
ate craving after Justice may be superabundantly fulfilled 
in such ways—even in worlds not necessarily divided into 
distinct realms of reward and punishment, but where, as in 
another school and higher stage of being, our spiritual part 
shall have freer scope and leave the carnal in the shade. 

We now proceed to the next step of the argument, which 
as yet makes no appeal beyond experience. We assume 
that mankind at large anticipates and desires that Justice 
may be done. Js it done in this world? We have seen 
that it is not outwardly or perspicuously vindicated,—is 
there, nevertheless, room left to suppose that it possibly 
may have been fulfilled in ways hidden from us, such as 
the satisfaction of a mens conscia recti, or the misery of 
secret remorse ? 

The answer to this question has been commonly evaded, 
or the question itself blinked, under what I conceive to be 
amost mistaken sense of reverence to God. Sometimes we 
are told it is not for us to say what is Justice ; and some- 
times we are reminded how little we can guess the hidden 
joys and pangs of our fellow-creatures, and how easily 
these may counterbalance all external conditions. I do not 
think the case is so obscure as is alleged, and I am quite sure 
that reverence for God nevei requires us to close our eyes 
to facts. What is in question is not-any abstract or occulta 
Justitia, but precisely our idea of Justice—that expectation 
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which, by some means or other, has been raised in the 
hearts of men from the beginning of history till now. Is 
that fulfilled, or room left for its fulfilment, in this world? 
I do not hesitate to affirm that it is not fulfilled—and that 
in thousands of cases there is no room left wherein it can 
possibly be fulfilled up to the hour of death. No retribu- 
tion which could satisfy it has had space to be exhibited. 
The tyrant with his last breath has crowned the pyramid 
of his crimes and died with the smile of gratified cruelty 
on his lips. The martyr has expired in tortures of body 
and of mind. Nothing that can be imagined to have been 
experienced of remorse in the one soul, or of joy in the 
other, would rectify the balance. 

Two classes of readers will demur to what I have to say 
on this topic. One will take the injustice of the world to 
be so notorious a fact as to need no elaborate proof, and 
will resent as superfluous any attempt to establish it. The 
other will be shocked by the naked statement, and may even 
contradict it with impatience. Let us clear up our position 
a little. What a well-developed sense of Justice requires 
for its satisfaction is, that no one being shall suffer more 
than he has deserved, or undergo the penalty of another's 
guilt. Itis nothing to the satisfaction of such Justice that 
nine hundred and ninety-nine persons are treated with 
exactest equity, if the humblest and meanest bears suffer- 
ings disproportioned to his deserts; nor if the punishment 
which A has merited falls upon B, and the reward of the 
virtue of C be enjoyed by D. A single instance of posi- 
tive injustice done to a single individual would suffice to 
decide the point. Justice is not fulfilled on earth if there 
has been one such case since creation. 

Now will any one dispute that such cases have occurred, 
not singly, but by hundreds and thousands? Of course there 
are innumerable instances, seemingly of crying injustice, 
in which, could we see behind the scenes and know all the 
bearings of the matter, we should find no injustice at all. 
But there are also other instances in which, rationally speak- 
ing, it is certain there was injustice, and no further know- 
ledge conceivable could alter ourjudgment. With all rever- 
ence I will endeavour to state one such case, about which 
there can be little obscurity. 

Jesus Christ was assuredly one of the holiest of men. 
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He died in undeserved tortures, and at the supreme hour of 
his agony he cried out in despair, “ My God, why hast thou 
forsaken me?” Instead of flooding his departing soul with 
the rapturous vision which might have neutralized all the 
horrors of the cross, it pleased the Father, whom he loved 
as no man had loved Him before, to withdraw all conscious- 
ness of His presence, and to leave him to expire in dark- 
ness and doubt. That ancient story, stripped of all its mis- 
leading supernaturalism, seems to me the sufficient evidence 
that God reserves His justice for eternity. 

‘ It is not only the crimes and merits of the death-hour to 
which Justice fails to mete due measure upon earth. No- 
thing is more obvious than that men are continually doomed 
to suffer for the evil-doing of others, and that the good 
which one has sown another reaps. Health and disease, 
honour and ignominy, wealth and poverty, everything we 
can name in the way of external good and evil, come to us 
more often by the virtue and vice of our parents and neigh- 
bours than by any merit or demerit of our own. 

Again, the enormous inequality in the distribution of 
penalties for similar offences, leaves a huge mass of injustice 
which it is impossible to suppose is often providentially 
rectified in this life. For myself, I do not hesitate to say 
that the intolerable cruelty with which sins of unchastity 
in women are visited all over the world, in comparison of 
the immunity from disgrace enjoyed by profligate men, 
decides for me the question. Could we realize the reflec- 
tions of many a poor wretch banished from her home for 
her first transgression, and driven on helplessly, scourged 
by hunger and infamy, deeper and deeper into ruin, till she 
lies wrecked in body and soul,—could we understand her 
feelings as she compares her lot with that of the man who 
first tempted her to sin, and whose fault has never stood in 
the way of his prosperity or reputation,—we should then 
learn somewhat of how the supposed Justice of the world 
appears from another side from that on which the happy 
behold it. 

In a world where such things happen every day, is it 
possible to maintain that Providence trims the balance of 
Justice on this side the grave, or that the inner life’s 
history, if revealed to us, would rectify any apparent out- 
ward inequality? The horror of such cases lies precisely 
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in this: that the hideously excessive punishment of the 
one sinner consists in the fact that she is forced helplessly 
into the deepest moral pollution ; while the light penalty of 
the other leaves him life-long space for restoration to self- 
respect and virtue. 

When we go back from our own age of comparative 
equity to darker times, or pass to the contemplation of the 
wrongs suffered in semi-barbarous countries, the impressions 
of injustice multiply and deepen. We think of the hundred 
thousand hapless creatures burnt to death for the impossible 
crime of witchcraft ; the victims of bigotry or statecraft who 
have languished out their lives in the dungeons of the Inqui- 
sition, of the Bastille, of every castle which frowned over 
the plains of medizval Europe ; of the myriads who suffered 
by that huge mockery of justice, the question by torture ; 
of the untold miseries of the slaves and serfs of classic and 
modern times; and, finally, of the crowning mystery of 
all, the woful sufferings of innocent little babes and harm- 
less brutes ;—and as these things pass before us, instead of 
doubting whether Justice sometimes fails, we begin to doubt 
whether all history be not the record of its failure, and, like 
Shelley, we are ready to talk of “this wrong world.” 

What does Faith say now? Surely she stakes her whole 
authority on the assertion that there is another life where 
such failures of justice will be rectified? The moral argu- 
ment for Immortality drawn from the consideration of its 
necessity to give ethical completion to the order of Provi- 
dence, is quite irrefragable. Either moral arguments have 
no practical validity, or in this case, at all events, we may 
rely upon the conclusion to which they point. Man’s noblest 
and most disinterested passion—a passion which may well 
be deemed the supreme manifestation of the Divine element 
in his nature—will, if death be the end of existence, have 
proved a miserable delusion ; while God Himself will prove 
to have created us, children of the dust, to love and hope 
for Justice ; but Himself to disregard Justice on the scale 
of a disappointed world. 

I have devoted so large a space to this particular line of 
considerations in favour of a Life after Death, because I 
conceive that it has hardly received all the attention it 
deserves, or been generally stated as broadly as is requisite 
to exhibit its enormous force. We are not unfrequently 
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reminded that our personal sense of Justice is unsatisfied in 
this world ; but it is rarely set forth that it is the sacred 
thirst of the whole human race for Justice which is defrauded 
if there be no world beyond. We are often exhorted to hope 
that the Lord of Conscience will not prove Himself less just 
towards us than He requires us mortals to be to one ano- 
ther. But we are not bidden resolutely and with filial 
confidence to say—the more boldly so much the more rever- 
ently—Either Man is Immortal or God is not Just. 

II. Another line of thought leading to the same conclu- 
sion lies parallel with the above, but can here be only 
briefly indicated. Creation, as we behold it, presents a scene 
in which not only Justice fails to be completed, but no 
single purpose, such as we can attribute for a moment to a 
good and wise Creator, is thoroughly worked out or fulfilled. 
If we take the lowest hypothesis, and say He meant us 
merely to be happy—to have just such a preponderance of 
pleasure over pain as should make existence on the whole 
a boon and not a curse—then it is clear that there are 
multitudes with regard to whom His purpose fails ; as, for 
example, the poor babes who come into the world diseased, 
and who die after weeks or months of pain, without enjoy- 
ment of any kind. And if we take a more worthy view of 
the purpose of creation, and suppose that God has made us 
and placed us in this world of trial to attain the highest 
end of finite beings, namely, virtue and union with His own 
Divine spirit, then still more obviously, for thousands of 
men and women, this blessed purpose is abortive ; for their 
mortal life has ended in sin and utter alienation from God 
and goodness. If God be wise, He cannot have made his 
creatures for euds He knew they would never reach ; nor 
if He be good, can He have made them only for suffering, 
or only for sin. There is no escape from the conclusion to 
which Faith points unhesitatingly, namely, to a world 
wherein the beneficent designs of God will finally be carried 
out. 

As the preceding argument appealed to the Justice of 
God, so this one hinges on His Goodness and His Wisdom. 
It is essentially a Theistic argument, as distinguished from 
the Pantheistic glorification of intellectual greatness. The 
Pantheist says that a philosopher ought to be immortal, for 
he is the crown of things. The Theist says that a tortured 
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slave, a degraded woman, must be immortal, for God’s crea- 
ture could not have been made for torture and pollution. To 
minds which have been wont to ponder on the theme of the 
meaning and purpose of creation, this ground of faith in 
Immortality is perhaps the most broadly satisfactory of any. 
Having once learned to think of God as the Almighty 
Guide who is leading every soul He has made to the joy of 
eternal union with Himself, it becomes simply impossible 
to lower that conception, and think of Him as content to 
“let him that is unjust be unjust still,” and permit His 
rebellious child to perish for ever with a blasphemy on his 
lips. 

IIT. Again, the incompleteness and imperfection of the 
noblest part of man, compared to the finished work which 
creation elsewhere presents, affords ground for the presump- 
tion that that noblest part has not yet reached the develop- 
ment it is intended to attain. The green leaf gives no 
promise of becoming anything but a leaf, and in due time 
it withers and drops to the ground without exciting in the 
beholder any sense of disappointment. But the flower-bud 
holds out a different prospect. If the canker-worm devour 
it ere it bloom into a rose, we are sensible of grievous 
failure ; and a garden in which all the buds should so 
perish would be more hideous than any desert. The body 

.of aman grows to its full stature and complete development ; 
but no man has ever yet reached his loftiest mental stature, 
or the plenitude of moral strength and beauty of which he 
is capable. If the simile be just which compares the phy- 
sical nature to a scaffolding, and the spiritual to the temple 
built up within it, then we behold the strange anomaly of 
a mere framework made so perfect that it could gain nothing 
were it preserved to the fabulous age of the patriarchs, 
while the temple within is never finished, and is often an 
unsightly heap. The “City of God” cannot be built of 
piles never to be completed, nor His Garden of Souls filled 
with flowers destined all to canker ere they bloom. 

IV. Human love also urges on us an appeal to Faith 
which has probably been to millions of hearts the most 
conclusive of all. We are fond of quoting the assertion, 
that 

“’Tis better to have loved and lost 
Than never to have loved at all.” 
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But its truth may very much be questioned, unless we can 
trust that the “many waters” of the Dark River “can- 
not quench love,” and that we shall surely rejoice still 
in that light of life upon the further shore. Intense love 
becomes torture if we believe it to be a transient joy, the 
“meteor gleam of a starless night,” and fear that it must 
soon go out in unfathomable gloom. To think of the one 
whose innermost self is to us the world’s chief treasure, the 
most beautiful and blessed thing God ever made, and be- 
lieve that at any moment that mind and heart may cease to 
be, and become only a memory, every noble gift and grace 
extinct, and all the fond love for ourselves forgotten for 
ever,—this is such agony, that having once known it we 
should never dare again to open our hearts to affection, 
unless some ray of hope should dawn for us beyond the 
grave. Love would be the curse of mortality were it to 
bring always with it such unutterable pain of anxiety, and 
the knowledge that every hour which knitted our hearts 
more closely to our friend also brought us nearer to an 
eternal separation. Better never to have ascended to that 
high Vita Nuova where self-love is lost in another's weal, 
better to have lived like the cattle which browse and sleep 
while they wait the butcher's knife, than to endure such 
despair. 

3ut is there nothing in us which refuses to believe all 
this nightmare of the final sundering of loving hearts? Love 
itself seems to announce itself as an eternal thing. It has 
such an element of infinity in its tenderness, that it never 
fails to seek for itself an expression beyond the limits of 
time, and we talk, even when we know not what we mean, 
of “undying affection,” “immortal love.” It is the only 
passion which in the nature of things we can carry with us 
into another world, and it is fit to be prolonged, intensified, 
glorified for ever. It is not so mnch a joy we may take 
with us, as the only joy which can make any world a 
heaven when the affections of earth shall be perfected in 
the supreme love of God. It is the sentiment which we 
share with God, and by which we live in Him and He in us. 
All its beautiful tenderness, its noble self-forgetfulness, its 
pure and ineffable delight, are the rays of God's Sun of 
Love reflected in our souls. 
Is all this to end in two poor heaps of silent dust decay- 
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ing slowly in their coffins side by side in the vault? If so, 
let us have done with prating of any Faith in heaven or 
earth. We are mocked by a fiend. Mephistopheles is on 
the throne of the universe. 

V. Another and very remarkable moral argument for Im- 
mortality was put forth some years ago by Mr. Newman, and 
has never (to my knowledge) attracted the attention it de- 
serves. It cannot be stated more succinctly than in his own 
volume of “Theism” (p. 75). After describing our pain at 
the loss of a friend, he continues : 


“ But if Virtue grieve thus for lost virtue justly, 

How then must God, the Fountain of Virtue, feel ? 

If our highest feelings, and the feelings of all the holy, 

Guide rightly to the Divine heart, then it would grieve likewise, 

And grieve eternally, if Goodness perish eternally. 

Nay, and as a man who should live ten thousand years, 

Sustained miraculously amid perishing generations, 

Would sorrow perpetually in the perpetual loss of friends, 

Even so, some might judge the Divine heart likewise 

Would stint its affections towards the creatures of a day..... 

Would it not be a yawning gulf of ever-increasing sorrow 

Losing every loved one, just when virtue was ripening, 

And foreseeing perpetual loss, friend after friend, for ever, 

So that all training perishes and has to be begun anew, 

Winning new souls to virtue, to be lost as soon as won? 

If then we must not doubt that the Highest has deep love for 
the holy, 

Such love as man has for man in pure and sacred friendship, 

We seem justly to infer that those whom God loves are death- 
less ; 

Else would the Divine blessedness be imperfect and impaired. 

Nor avails it to reply by resting on God's infinitude, 

Which easily supports sorrows which would weigh us down ; 

For if to promote Virtue be the highest end with the Creator, 

Then to lose His own work, not casually and by exception, 

But necessarily and always, agrees not with his Infinitude 

More than with his Wisdom, nor more than with his Blessed- 


ness, 
In short, close friendship between the Eternal and the Perish- 
ing 
5 


Appears unseemly to the nature of the Eternal, 

Whom it befits to keep his beloved, or not to love at all. 

But to say God loveth no man, is to make religion vain ; 
Hence it is judged that ‘whatsoever God loveth, liveth with 
God.’” 
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In the five ways now specified, the moral arguments drawn 
from the phenomena of human life and sentiment, and from 
all that we may conjecture of the Divine purposes, lead up 
indirectly to the conclusion that there must be another act 
of the drama after that on which the curtain falls at death. 

There remain some other lines of thought converging 
towards the same end which cannot now be followed out; as, 
for example, the ennobling influence of the belief in Immor- 
tality ; which Faith refuses to trace to a delusion. Space 
only can be reserved to touch briefly on the two forms 
in which mankind possesses something like a direct con- 
sciousness of a Life after Death, and in which Faith there- 
fore speaks immediately and without any preliminary argu- 
ment. These two forms are: Ist, the general dim conscious- 
ness of the mass of mankind that the soul of a man never 
dies; 2nd, the specific vivid consciousness of devout men 
that their spiritual union with God is eternal. 

VI. The first of these forms of direct faith is too familiar 
a topic to need much elucidation. The extreme variability 
of its manifestations in nations and individuals makes it 
difficult to estimate its just value, and to decide whether 
we have a right to treat it as a mere tradition, or as the 
quasi-universal testimony of the soul to its own natural 
superiority to death. It may be remarked, however, that 
the belief, when examined carefully (e.g. as in Alger’s ad- 
mirable History of the Doctrine ofa Future Life), bears very 
much the characteristics we should attribute to a real and 
spontaneous instinct, and not to any common tradition,— 
such as that of a Deluge,—disseminated by the various 
branches of the human family in their migrations. The belief 
begins early, though probably not in the very earliest stage 
of human development. It attains its maximum among the 
highest races of mankind in the great primary forms of 
civilization (e.g. the Egyptian, Vedic-Aryan and Persian). 
It projects such various, and even contrasted ideals of the 
future world (e.g. Valhalla and Nirvana), that it must be 
supposed to have sprung up indigenously in each race, and 
by no means to have been borrowed by one from the other. 
Finally, the instinct begins to falter at a later stage of 
civilization, when self-consciousness is more developed, and 
the practice of arguing about our beliefs takes the place of 
more simple habits of mind,—a stage which we may perhaps 
VOL. IX. 2N 
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exactly mark in Roman history when, as Cicero tells us 
(De Natura Deorum), “there were some in his day who had 
begun to doubt of Immortality.” All these characters would 
certainly form “notes” of an original instinct in the human 
soul testifying to its own undyingness, and are not easily 
accounted for on any other hypothesis. 

It will be observed that this Consciousness of Immor- 
tality, and the Expectation of Justice, spoken of above, are 
entirely distinct things. Though confluent at last, they 
have remote sources. It is at a comparatively late stage of 
history that the Expectation of Justice projects itself beyond 
the horizon of this world, and at an equally late one when 
the Consciousness of Immortality crystallizes into a definite 
idea of a state of Rewards and Punishments. 

Direct reliance on this Consciousness of Immortality, when 
it happens to be strongly developed in the individual, is 
probably the origin of that robust faith which we still 
find, not rarely, among persons of warm and simple natures. 
Those amongst us who lack such vivid instinct may yet 
obtain, indirectly, a ground of confidence from the observa- 
tion of its almost universal prevalence, implying its Divine 
origin and consequent veracity. That the Creator of the 
human race should have so formed our mental constitution 
as that such a belief should have sprung up and prevailed 
over the whole globe, and yet that it should be from first 
to last a mistake, is an hypothesis which Faith cannot 
endure. The God of Truth will have deceived the human 
race if the soul of a man dies with his body. 

VIL. Lastly: the most perfect and direct faith in Immor- 
tality is assuredly that which is vouchsafed to the happy 
souls who personally feel that they have entered into a 
relation with God which can never end. It is hard to speak 
on this sacred theme without appearing to some irreverent, 
to others fanatical. I can but say that there are men and 
women who have given their testimony in this matter whom 
I think we do well to trust, even as prophets who have 
stood on Pisgah. “Faith in God and in our eternal union 
with Him,” said one of them, “are not two dogmas of our 
creed, but one.” That inner experience which is the living 
knowledge of the one truth, brings home also the other. At 
a certain stage of religious progress, we cannot doubt that 
the man learns by direct perception that God loves him, 
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and that he is “in God and God in him,” in a sense which 
conveys the warrant of eternal life. As humbler souls find 
their last word of faith to be that of Marcus Aurelius, “Thou 
wilt do well for me and for the world,’—such a man has 
the loftier right to say with assurance: “Thou wilt guide 
me by Thy counsel and afterwards receive me to glory. 
Thou wilt not leave my soul in hell, nor suffer Thine holy 
one to see corruption.” 

Perhaps the knowledge of his immortality has come to 
the saint in some supreme hour of adoring happiness. Per- 
haps it has come when the clouds of death seemed to close 
round him, and, instead of darkness, lo! there was a great 
light, and a sense of life flowing fresh and strong against 
the ebbing tide of mortality, a life which was the same as 
love, the same as infinite joy and trust. It matters not 
whence or how it came. Thenceforth there is for him no 
more doubt. The next life is as sure as the present, and 
God is shining over all. 

Such, for a few blessed souls, seems to be the perfect 
“evidence of things not seen.” But can their full faith 
supply our lack? Can we see with their eyes and believe 
on their report? It is only possible in a very inferior mea- 
sure. Yet if our own spiritual life have received even some 
faint gleams of the “light which never came from sun or 
star,” then, once more, will our faith point the way to Immor- 
tality ; for we shall know in what manner such truths come 
to the soul, and be able to trust that what is dawn to us 
may be sunrise to those who have journeyed nearer to the 
East than we ; who have surmounted Duty more perfectly, 
or passed through rivers of affliction into which our feet 
have never dipped. God cannot have deluded them in their 
sacred hope of His eternal love. If their experience be 
a dream, all prayer and all communion may likewise be 
dreams. In so far as we have faith in such prayer and 
communion, we can believe in the high experience of the 
saints, and so in the immortal life to which it witnesses. 


FRANCES POWER COBBE. 
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VIIL—THE GENERAL SYNOD OF THE REFORMED 
CHURCH OF FRANCE. 


Axsout 1560, if we may believe the historians, France 
reckoned among her population a third of Protestants, and 
these Protestants were the choice portion of the nation: 
the burgesses of the towns, half of the nobility, three- 
fourths of the educated and learned. Religious wars and 
persecutions, at a later period the revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes, and the large emigration which it provoked, 
diminished to an enormous extent the number of French 
Protestants. Some years ago, they were more than one 
million in a population of thirty-eight millions. Now that 
Alsace and a portion of Lorraine, where a numerous Lu- 
theran population had gathered, have been violently torn 
from their mother-country, there do not remain in France 
more than from 750,000 to 800,000 Protestants, of whom 
70,000 to 80,000 are Lutherans, and the rest of the Re- 
formed Church. On the other hand, it may be said that 
they continue to form a picked section of the nation, and 
this from the double point of view of intellectual and of 
moral development ; while in physical well-being and in 
resources they are above the average. They are, however, 
too few in numbers for the questions which divide them, or 
the domestic history of their churches, greatly to arrest public 
attention. Meanwhile the present year has been marked, 
as regards French Protestantism, by a circumstance suffi- 
ciently striking to arouse the attention of the whole nation, 
and to induce journals of all shades of opinion, Republican 
and Monarchist, Catholic and Freethinking, to take account 
of it. Paris has seen the assembling of a General Synod of 
the Reformed Church; and if the fact has been of sufficient 
importance to engage even Catholic attention, it has for 
stronger reasons created a lively excitement among Pro- 
testants—and this with justice; for the meeting of this 
Synod will probably lead to results of great consequence to 
the Reformed Church. 

IT. 

The ancient Reformed Church of France was for a century 

governed by national Synods which met more or less regu- 
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larly from 1559 to 1659, in which year the last of them, 
assembled at Loudun, received notice from Louis XTV. that 
the Great King would no longer allow similar meetings. 
Since then, the Reformed Church,—scattered and nearly de- 
stroyed by persecution, reconstituted in the wilderness by 
Antoine Court, reinstated by Louis XVI, and, above all, by 
the Constituent Assembly of ’89, in possession of liberty 
of conscience and worship, united finally to the State by 
Napoleon I., who without consulting its wants and wishes 
gave it a new organization,—has never had an official repre- 
sentation. An ofticious attempt at a Synod, made in 1848, 
met with no success, and the Synod of 1872 is the first since 
1659 which has assembled with the sanction of the State. 
In some respects, therefore, the convocation of this Synod 
was an act of reparation and of justice; although the 
decree of November 29, 1871, by which the President of 
the Republic directed its assembling, is far from having 
been received with joy by all French Protestants. A great 
number of the Consistories, and some of those of most im- 
portance, Nismes, Lyons, Havre, and others, put forth lively 
protests ; some others shewed a great unwillingness to be 
represented at the Synod ;—a fact strange at first view, but 
one which an attentive study of the question easily makes 
intelligible. 

In the first place, it must not be thought that the French 
Government, in convoking the Synod, has to the smallest 
extent given up the authority which, according to the strict 
letter of the law, it exercises over the Reformed Church. 
It has kept for itself the last word. None of the decisions 
of the Synod are valid so long as they have not received 
the sanction of the civil power; none of them have been, 
or will be, put into practice, so long as the Government, 
that is to say, the National Assembly, the President of the 
Republic, the Council of State, each in its own department, 
shall withhold their approval. It is, then, a manifest ex- 
aggeration to represent the convocation of the Synod as 
equivalent to a revolution which was to place in the hands 
of the representatives of the Church the power formerly 
exercised by the State. In law, as in fact, it has been 
nothing of the sort; the State has been willing to consult 
the Church, but in no degree and in no fashion has re- 
nounced its power. 
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In the second place, the convocation of the Synod was 
the work of one of the two parties which divide the Church, 
and from this very fact was naturally displeasing to the other. 

Napoleon L., in 1802, imposed on the Reformed Church, 
which made the mistake of accepting it in silence, an or- 
ganization essentially arbitrary and aristocratic, placing it 
entirely under the hands of the civil authority. To cite 
only one feature : no change in doctrine was possible except 
with the consent of the State. Such a stipulation was worthy 
of the Czesar who, some years later, caused to be prepared 
under his own inspection a catechism which was intended 
to prescribe the religious teaching of his Catholic subjects ! 
But manners are stronger than laws, and the officers of the 
administration of public worship would have covered them- 
selves with ineffaceable ridicule if they had seriously meaut 
to meddle with the dogmatic beliefs of the Protestants. It 
may be said that they never tried it. On the other hand, the 
law of 1802 had constituted no dogmatic authority in the 
Church except the Particular Synods (Synodes particuliers), 
which were to be formed of delegates from bodies of five 
Consistories. These Synods have never met. Lastly, the 
old confession of faith of La Rochelle was already, in 1802, 
almost entirely abandoned ; no one then signed it ; no one 
has signed it since ; so that, in fact, from 1802 to 1872, the 

teformed Church of France has had neither confession of 
faith nor any dogmatic authority whatsoever. People, elders 
and pastors, have enjoyed absolute liberty of belief ; no cate- 
chism for the religious instruction of the young has been 
compulsory ; no creed has been imposed in the ordination 
of new pastors. The Church has not the less prospered on 
this account ; but there have resulted from it very great 
differences of opinion, and, in the last resort, the forma- 
tion among French Protestants of two great parties, the 
one wishful to preserve what remains of the doctrines of the 
past, even if possible to give them new life,—the other, with 
all its might calling for progress, looking forwards and not 
backwards, open to all the innovations and ready to accept 
the discoveries of modern theology ; the first drawing its 
inspirations in England from among the Evangelicals ; the 
second in Germany from among theologians of the advanced 
school. It has become an established custom to call the 
first party by the name Orthodox, the second by that of 
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Liberal ; and although these designations, at any rate the 
former, may be inexact, they are too deeply rooted in com- 
mon language for it to be possible to change them. 

The quarrel between these two parties, which was already 
lively under Louis Philippe, became still more eager under 
the second Empire, when a decree of 1852 conferred on the 
laity, under conditions, however, sufficiently stringent, the 
right of nominating the lay members of the consistories, 
who from 1802 had nominated themselves, or had them- 
selves made up their numbers at each vacancy. 

For a long time the orthodox party have demanded the 
assembling of a General Synod, and this for the avowed end 
of putting limits to the complete liberty which the Church 
enjoyed, but which this party called licence and disorder, 
and of placing a bar to the progress of a liberal theology 
which it treated as negative in its character. The liberals 
could not look favourably on such designs, and, without 
at first declaring themselves opposed to Synods, they had 
on various occasions, by the voice of numerous consistories, 
expressed the opinion that the re-establishment of the 
Synodal system ought to be postponed to calmer times. 
The Government of the Empire, assailed by contradictory 
demands, had maintained the status guo, and no one be- 
lieved in the early convocation of a General Synod, when 
all at once the decree of the 29th of November last, taking 
the whole Church by surprise, ordered the assembly to take 
place. 

It is no secret that this decree was obtained from the 
actual Minister of Worship, M. Jules Simon, at the pressing 
instance of the leaders of the orthodox party, and of M. 
Guizot in particular; nor is it more of a secret that M. 
Thiers hesitated long before signing the decree. He has 
himself declared this to the members of the Consistory of 
Paris who went to thank him for it ; he did not conceal from 
them his repugnance to ecclesiastical assemblies, which 
generally only do mischief—for example, as he observed, 
the last Council of the Vatican ; and a little later, on re- 
ceiving a deputation from the Consistory of Nismes, he added 
that in a manner the decree had been forced on him. 

The circumstances, therefore, under which the Synod was 
convoked justified the distrust of the liberal Protestants. 
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The mode of nomination of members of the Synod, as it 
had been determined by the decree’ of November 29, equally 
justified it. 

In order to fix the number of members of the Synod, the 
decree takes as a basis the number of pastors in office, and 
not the number of the population; so many members are 
to be nominated for so many pastors, not for so many of 
the laity. But this arrangement is altogether to the advan- 
tage of the orthodox party. The mass of liberal Protestants 
is to be found to the south of the Loire, in Poitou, Saintonge, 
Languedoc, les Cevennes, Vivarais, Dauphiné, among the 
descendants of the Camisards ; there the Protestant popu- 
lation forms compact groups, and each pastor counts, on 
an average, 1000 to 1500 people under his care. The mass 
of the orthodox is to the north of the Loire, where the 
churches are relatively later in date and the Protestant 
population very scattered, so that the average number of 
parishioners does not exceed 600 to 800 for each pastor. 
To reckon the number of the members of the Synod by that 
of the pastors, is to secure to the scattered orthodox of the 
North a representation relatively more numerous than that 
which the less scattered liberals of the South would have. 
In this way a majority in the Synod was secured to the 
orthodox, while, if the numbers of the laity alone were 
examined, the two opinions might balance one another, if 
indeed the liberals would not have the advantage. 

To this first and very serious reproach against the decree 
of November 29, another has to be added. Each parish of 
the Reformed Church of France is administered by a Pres- 
byteral Council formed of the pastor, or pastors, and a cer- 
tain number of laymen, elders, elected for six years by the 
parishioners. Several parishes together form a District 
governed by a Consistory, the members of which, in part 
at least, are nominated by the Presbyteral Councils. The 
decree orders to be nominated by these consistories certain 
bodies which it marks by the name Particular Synods, but 
which in reality are small electoral colleges, each one com- 
posed of five pastors and five laymen; and these colleges, 
to the number of twenty-one, have been charged with the 
duty of choosing the 108 members of the General Synod. 
It is, therefore, an election at the fourth degree,—one which, 
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from that very fact, could not result in a very faithful 
representation of the Church. 

This vicious mode of nomination has produced very sin- 
gular results. In several of the 21 synodal districts there 
have been found one or two liberal consistories associated 
with four or three orthodox consistories, or one or two ortho- 
dox consistories with four or three liberal ones, and in these 
cases the minority has not been able to obtain any represen- 
tative at the General Synod. Some of the most important 
churches of France, Marseilles, Lyons, St. Etienne, Nancy, 
Havre, have thus been deprived of all representation. In 
all, out of 103 consistories, there have been 27 unrepre- 
sented, comprising nearly 160,000 Protestants ; and in these 
numbers the liberals stand for two-thirds, the orthodox for 
one-third only. 

Thus the decree of November 29, in determining the num- 
ber of the members of the Synod by the number of pastors, 
and in fixing the limits of the 21 synodal districts, secured 
a majority to the orthodox. Before any nomination, by « 
simple examination of the synodal districts, it might be 
known in advance that the Synod would reckon, out of 108 
members, 46 or 48 liberals, and 60 or 62 orthodox ; while 
the modification of two or three of the districts would have 
been sufficient to change this result, take away from the 
orthodox their majority, and give a majority of some votes 
to the liberals. In fixing them as it had done, the Govern- 
ment determined in advance what was to be the dominant 
spirit of the future assembly ; and without, perhaps, taking 
due account of the matter, lent the support of its authority 
to one of the parties before it. 

We can understand now the distrust of the liberals, and 
the protests with which they received the decree of No- 
vember 29. Some of them entertained for a moment the 
thought that it would be best to refuse to take any part in 
the Synod. But after mature consideration, it was resolved 
that the liberal party should accept the conflict to which 
they were invited; and when the Synod was opened on 
the 6th of June in the Temple du Saint-Esprit, no one had 
failed to answer the summons ; all the districts had chosen 
their delegates. On the 10th of July, the session was 
brought to a close ; two great debates had almost entirely 
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occupied it, and it is of these discussions that we are going 
to attempt some account, meanwhile begging the reader's 
pardon for these long, but indispensable, preliminaries.* 


III. 

Is the Reformed Church of France, which has no Con- 
fession of Faith, to establish one? This is the chief ques- 
tion on which the discussions of the Synod have borne. 
No one thought of putting on one side the dogmatic ques- 
tions which in France for so many years have actively en- 
gaged every mind. Only the liberals asked that each of 
the fractions of the assembly should limit itself to setting 
forth its beliefs in a manifesto, to be submitted to the free 
judgment of the laity; and it is this purpose which on 
their side they have adhered to. As may readily be sup- 
posed, the assembly was not divided into two parties only, 
the liberals and the orthodox, the left and the right; each 
of these parties itself included various shades of opinion. 
It was possible, without much trouble, to distinguish among 
the orthodox, the extreme right, the pure orthodox ; then 
the bulk of the party ; and lastly, a right centre, much 
more moderate in its orthodoxy, less numerous, but a sec- 
tion which had sometimes the rare courage to vote with 
the left. Among the liberals only two sections were to be 
discerned: the left properly so called, counting 30 to 32 
votes, and a small group, a little less advanced, the left 
centre, which counted at most 14 votes. Each of these two 
groups resolved to present its own manifesto. That of the 
left is as follows : 


“ Summoned to represent at the General Synod a large number 
of our brethren, we owe it to them to declare in this assembly 
what we desire and what we are. 


* Under the necessity of abridgment, we pass over in silence some discus- 
sions of less importance—for example, a debate which was raised at the time 
of the verification of representatives’ powers. We shall say a word presently 
about a long discussion on the question of the constitution and powers (attri- 
butions) of the Assembly. We will only remark that the Synod chose for its 
President, or Moderator, M. le Pasteur Bastie, of Bergerac ; for Vice-presi- 
dents, M. Louis Vernes (pastor) of Paris, and M. de Clausonne. (layman) of 
Nismes ; for Secretaries, MM. P. Gaufrés, Vesson, and Borel, pastors, and MM. 
de Marichard, de Cazenove, and Chatonet, laymen. MM. de Clausonne, de 
Marichard, and Borel, represented on the Committee the liberal element. 
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“We belong to the liberal party of the Reformed Church of 
France. 

“ Faithful to its principles, we make use of the liberty, common 
to all its children, of being Christians according to our inward 
persuasions, under our own sole responsibility. The faith which 
joins us to God, being the supreme good, the rule of our life 
and of our resolutions, can rest only on God. No human will, 
individual or collective, can have dominion over our consciences, 
or dictate to us the duties or the thoughts for which we alone 
have to answer. 

“In handing down to us the inheritance of this liberty, our 
great Reformers have taught us to seek in the Holy Scriptures 
the pure knowledge of the Gospel. Nowhere, indeed, does God 
speak to man a language more distinct, more majestic, or more 
sweet ; nowhere do we learn to know men of faith and devotion 
like the prophets of Israel, or the Apostles of Jesus Christ ; no- 
where appears more brilliantly the image of that first Christian 
society, the members of which, filled with the spirit of Christ, 
formed but one heart and one soul ; nowhere, finally, with such 
lustre and holiness does that Son of Man reveal himself, whom 
the voice of all his disciples has proclaimed Son of God and 
Saviour of souls. 

“ But it is not for us only that the light of the Gospel shines ; 
it is for all the brethren with whom God has surrounded us. We 
owe to them, and wish to give to them, in conformity with our 
best traditions, the example of an austere piety, of moral energy, 
of the domestic virtues, of devotion to the good of all, and of 
zeal for moral progress, such as is derived from Christianity and 
leads us back thither ; an obligation all the more sacred that the 
misfortunes of our country ask at this moment every effort and 
every sacrifice. 

“To render this devotion more efficacious, and to preserve the 
spirit of union so often invoked by our fathers, we desire to con- 
tinue to form but one religious society with our brethren of the 
Reformed faith, and, if it be possible, with those of the Confes- 
sion of Augsburg whom our disasters have left on this side of 
the frontier. Enough of divisions and schisms have afflicted the 
Church, which ought be one flock under the leading of one Shep- 
herd. But Protestant union does not exclude differences, even 
serious ones, between brethren or groups of brethren ; and, in 
fact, such differences exist among us. Nevertheless, there is no 
fear lest they should compromise the unity of a Church, where 
the same road conducts believers to the same truth; where, 
under favour of the same liberty, they all draw from the same 
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source of light, the Bible, find there the same Master, Jesus 
Christ, the same Father, God, who calls them to the same hope, 
life eternal, and to the same vocation, deliverance from sin, the 
perfecting of charity and justice. 
“Ad. Bosc, A. Carenou, L. Causse, J. J. Clamageran, T. 
Colani, Ath. Coquerel fils, Et. Coquerel, F. Corbiére, 
G. de Costelongue, Denfert-Rochereau, E. Fontanés, 
P. Gaches, E. Gachon, A. Gardies, M. J. Gaufrés, T. 
Gibaud, A. Grotz, A. Lombard, P. de Magnin, A. 
Ollier de Marichard, A. Maroger, Martin-Paschoud, E. 
Paris, F. Pécaut, L. Pinchinat, A. Pintard, G. Planchon, 
B. Rives, J. Steeg, A. Viguié.” 


Next follows the manifesto of the left centre. 


“As members of the Christian Reformed Church of France, 
and delegates to the General Synod, we feel the need of giving 
account to our colleagues and to our co-religionists concerning 
our principles of faith and liberty. 

“We are members of the church built upon the only founda- 
tion which can be laid, Jesus Christ (1 Cor. iii. 11); and we 
say, as Simon Peter, to Jesus, Thou art the Christ, the Son of 
the living God (Matt. xvi. 16); we give thanks to God because 
He so loved the world that he gave his only-begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but have everlasting 
life (John iii. 16). 

“We have drawn this faith directly from the Gospel, and we 
wish, in accordance with the direction of our Lord, to search the 
Scriptures, which testify to us of him (John v. 39). It is a 
natural and sacred right ; it is the method which our illustrious 
Reformers have taught us. 

“In virtue of this principle and this rule, we wish, in con- 
formity with the precept of the Apostle, to seek after justice, faith, 
charity and peace, with those who call upon the Lord out of a 
pure heart ; we desire, in particular, to form only one religious 
society with our brethren of the Reformed faith, and, if it be 
possible, with those of the Confession of Augsburg whom our 
disasters have left on this side of the frontier. 

“We are ready to co-operate in the Synod in every measure 
which can be proposed for the true welfare of the Church ; but 
we explicitly repudiate every thought of schism. Our line of 
conduct is that which St. Paul traces for us: I beseech you to 
conduct yourselves in a manner worthy of your calling, in all 
manner of humility and sweetness, with a patient spirit; bearing 
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with one another; taking care to preserve the unity of the spirit 
by the bond of peace (Eph. iv. 1—3). 
“Ph. Corbiére, Camille Lamarche, Camille Rabaud, Ed. 
Sayons, Gache, Cambon, J. Larnac, A. L. Montaudon, 
G. de Clausonne, Auguste Maroger, Rivet, Borel, Pelon, 
Jalabert, Alfred Gardies, Ath. Coquerel fils, E. Gachon, 
Viguié, J. Martin-Paschoud.” 
_ The two declarations which we have just read sufficiently 
characterize the two groups of members who signed them. 
They have in common a great concern for liberty of con- 
science, for the right of Protestants to differ on matters of 
dogma ; they agree in looking upon the Gospel less as an 
assemblage of doctrines than as a principle of the higher 
moral and religious life; they are inspired by the spirit 
which dictated to Jesus the Sermon on the Mount, far more 
than with that which animated the Reformed Confessions 
of Faith. They differ only by shades of thought and feel- 
ing, the one insisting more upon the personal union of the 
Christian with God Himself, the other upon the part which 
the person of Jesus plays in the religious life of the believer. 
Both are given as the rapid and concise, but spontaneous, 
expression of the faith of the subscribers ; neither of them 
aspires to become the doctrinal rule of the Church, a func- 
tion for which they would both be unfit; but they well 
express that which Christianity is in our days to a fair 
half of French Protestants ; and this will be their title to 
remembrance. 

The orthodox party looked at matters in a quite different 
light. Animated with the desire of placing a bar to the 
progress of liberal ideas, it wished to endow the Church 
with a genuine confession of faith, destined to serve as a 
dogmatic test. For this purpose, it was not content with 
expressing its own convictions ; it advanced the pretension 
to sum up the faith of the whole Church. But union was 
far from prevailing among the members of the party. The 
doctrines of the extreme right keep close to strict ortho- 
doxy ; those of the right centre approach nearly to those 
of the left centre; and between the two, all intermediate 
shades of belief are to be met with; so that the members 
of the party, it is said, had much difficulty in coming to an 
agreement. After long debates, they succeeded in producing 
a short formulary, which was proposed by M. le Professeur 
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Bois, of the Faculty of Theology at Montauban. The text 
is as follows : 


“At the moment of resuming the succession of its Synods, 
interrupted for so many years, the Reformed Church of France 
feels the need, before all things, of rendering thanks to God, and 
of testifying its love to Jesus Christ, its divine Head, who has 
sustained and consoled it throughout its trials. 

“Tt declares that it remains faithful to the principles of faith 
and liberty on which it is founded. With its fathers and martyrs 
in the Confession of La Rochelle, with all the churches of the 
Reformation in their various symbols of faith, it proclaims : 

“The sovereign authority of the Holy Scriptures in matters 
of faith ; 

“And salvation by Jesus Christ, only Son of God, who died 
for our offences, and rose again for our justification. 

“Tt preserves therefore, and it maintains, as the ground of its 
teaching, of its worship, of its discipline, the great Christian 
facts, represented in its sacraments, celebrated in its religious 
rites, and expressed in its liturgies, especially in the Confession 
of Sin, in the Apostles’ Creed, and in the service of the Holy 
Supper.” 


It is seen that this document in no respect resembles 
the two preceding. Its authors have repeated to weariness 
that it did not claim to express the whole Christian faith 
(a point in which it is distinguished to its disadvantage 
from the old confessions of faith), but only the minimum 
of faith,—that which is indispensable to be believed in 
order to be considered as Christian and Protestant. To this 
it has very justly been answered, that this minimum was 
also a maximum, the maximum of belief on which the 
party had succeeded in coming to an agreement. 

The liberals also had made no pretence of condensing 
the whole Christian faith into a few lines; but they had 
said what was in their eyes essential, and had not limited 
themselves to giving a minimum. 

The confession of faith proposed by M. Bois resolves 
itself, when closely examined, into a single dogma, that of 
the Supernatural,—the idea that the Deity has thought fit 
at certain epochs to suspend, or to violate, the laws which 
in His wisdom He had imposed on the universe ; that He 
has conferred on certain men, or on certain writings form- 
ing the Bible, a special inspiration ; that He has worked 
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miracles. At least, this dogma is the only one that comes 
clearly out of the terms employed. To proclaim salvation 
by faith in Jesus, without saying in what salvation consists, 
and what is the faith that saves ; to declare that the Church 
maintains the great Christian facts, without enumerating 
those facts, and without even shewing whether are meant the 
historical facts recounted in the Gospels, or the moral facts, 
sanctification, regeneration, &c.; this is to use expressions 
so vague as to suit liberalism and orthodoxy equally well, 
and to afford a basis for dogmatic systems of the most oppo- 
site kind.* On the contrary, the faith in the Supernatural, 
in Miracle, is clearly expressed in the assertion of the sove- 
reign authority of the Holy Scriptures, and, above all, of the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ. The Supernatural is, then, 
the only dogma on which the representatives of orthodoxy 
have succeeded in putting themselves into agreement ; on 
all other questions, they have not been able, as it appears, 
to come to an understanding. It may doubtless be said 
that the acceptance of this dogma draws with it, as a legi- 
timate consequence, the adoption of orthodox opinions ; but 
the fact remains, that these opinions have not been formu- 
lated by the members of the Synod ; and it is quite evident 
that many systems, many very different Orthodoxies, could 
be built up on this single foundation. 

The confession of faith of the right is, moreover, more 
remarkable for what is not, than for what is, to be found 
in it. 

The old Calvinism of the ancient Reformed Church of 
France rested completely upon the dogma of Predestination, 
so clearly laid down in the Confession of Faith of La Rochelle 
(Art. xii). The authors of the new confession of faith have 
tried hard to counect themselves with the past by affirming 





* The ambiguity here is in some respects intentional. The orthodox party, 
for strategic reasons, makes a great point of maintaining the Creed falsely 
called the Apostles’; but the majority of the orthodox no longer believe either 
in the descent into hell, or in the resurrection of the flesh; so much so 
that, in the Particular Synod of Bordeaux, it was proposed by a very orthodox 
member to ‘‘ revise the Apostles’ Creed”! The Confession of Faith turns the 
flank of the difficulty by presenting the Creed as a summary of the great Chris- 
tian facts. There is a mental reservation that the descent into hell and the 
resurrection of the flesh are not ‘‘ Christian facts,” and consequently that no 
one is bound to believe in them. In this manner the Creed is preserved that 
it may furnish a weapon against those who reject the supernatural,—the mira- 
culous birth, &e. 
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their respect for the document of La Rochelle ; but at the 
same time they reject it, by entirely abandoning the capital 
dogma of the old Calvinism. 

The orthodoxy, less logical, less complete, more modern, 
which in England marks the Zvangelicals, and in France 
what has been called the Revival, the orthodoxy of such 
men as Gaussen, Malan, Bost, Adolphe and Frédéric Monod, 
has been treated but little less ill. It held the Atonement 
as its central dogma. The blood of Christ washing away 
the sins of man furnished the constant theme of its most 
eloquent preachings. But the confession of faith of the 
right says nothing about the Atonement. If it does not 
deny, still it does not affirm it. It quotes, it is true, this 
passage from St. Paul: “Jesus who died for our offences, 
and rose again for our justification,” and in this it is pos- 
sible to see the Atonement, but it is possible to see there 
also something quite different ; while it is known that of 
this famous and obscure text exist a hundred different inter- 
pretations. The authors of the confession of faith have not 
cared to point out which interpretation they adopt. Other 
dogmas, not less important, are equally passed over in 
silence. Not a word about eternal torments; not a word 
about the Holy Spirit ; not a word about the Trinity, which 
many of the French orthodox of our time reject. Just as 
little about the deity of Jesus Christ; they give to Jesus 
the title of “Only Son of God,” but they do not care to say 
that he is God. This omission is one of the most signifi- 
cant. The French Catholics have for the most part no 
religious faith ; but they have preserved a vague remem- 
brance of the catechism which their Curé made them 
learn when they were children. They know that for the 
Church, the Host, which is the body of Jesus, is God and 
is to be adored; when the priest carries the viaticum to 
a sick person, it is for them, “le bon Dieu qui passe.” 
In a word, the deity of Jesus Christ is in their eyes the 
fundamental dogma of Christianity, or rather Jesus is the 
God of the Christians. Thus every day the free-thinkers 
tell the Protestant liberals who reject the deity of Christ, 
that they are not Christians, and that they are wrong in 
pretending to be so. How strangely must they be surprised 
to see the orthodox majority of the Synod, in a document 
which pretends to set forth the faith of the Reformed 
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Church of France, pass over in silence this fundamental 
dogma ! 

We must add that this document omits in the same way 
to speak of regeneration, of sanctification, of the life eternal 
—in a word, of the duties, feelings and hopes which form 
the inner life of a religious soul. It is too dry and too cold 
to produce any impression of edification, and its dogmatic 
poverty is remarkable. We do not know with what feeling 
English orthodoxy, the great friend of our French orthodox, 
and one that has often afforded them both, morally and 
materially, the most efficient, and at the same time the 
most legitimate aid, has followed the debates of the Synod ; 
but it appears to us that the readers of the Record must be 
strangely scandalized at seeing their friends abandon in this 
way nearly all the dogmas which constitute for them “the 
truth as it is in Jesus.” 

In limiting its positive affirmations to the single article 
of the Supernatural, the orthodox party not only obeyed 
the requirements of its position ; it made at the same time 
a strategic move. Many of the liberals in France still be- 
lieve in the Supernatural, without, however, assigning to it 
the same supreme importance as the orthodox ; and in pro- 
claiming only this single dogma, and in insisting upon the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ, it was hoped to detach from 
the left at least the whole of the left centre, and thus to 
cut the liberal party in two.:, Then the orthodox would 
have presented themselves before the Church with a large 
majority, and might have said with some apparent justice 
that a formula adopted by 75 or 80 members, out of 108, 
well expressed the faith of Protestants. This hope fell to 
the ground. The left centre had no wish to betake itself 
to the right, and, for a disagreement in detail on one parti- 
cular article, to break the fraternal bond which for so many 
years has existed between all the liberals. Moreover, it 
refused to allow that the shadowy manifesto proposed by 
M. Bois did really express the faith of the Reformed Church 
of France ; and, as it had said in its own declaration, it was 
not willing to assume the responsibility of a schism which 
would have sundered the Church, and which would become 
inevitable if the proposed confession of faith should acquire 
the force of law. Accordingly, at the moment of the vote 
the two parties found themselves united and compact; 61 
VOL. IX, 20 
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votes were given for the proposed confession of faith, 45 
against it. M. Colani, late Professor in the Faculty of 
Theology at Strasburg, M. Clamageran, late Assistant to 
the Mayor of Paris during the Prussian siege, MM. les Pas- 
teurs Pécaut, Fontanés, Viguié, Ath. Coquerel fils, and 
others, contended against the confession of faith on the side 
of the liberals. They were attempted to be answered by 
M. Bois, M. le Pasteur Delmas, of Bordeaux, and, above all, 
by M. Guizot. In this debate, the most remarkable which 
has for a long time taken place in France on religious ques- 
tions, the defence, by common consent, was very inferior to 
the attack. M. Guizot himself—whether age, which has 
not calmed his ardour, has diminished his force, or whether 
he felt himself ill at ease in the maintenance of so bad a 
cause—fell far short of what was expected from him. One 
of the most eminent and most justly honoured writers of 
the French press, M. Scherer, Deputy for the department 
of Seine-et-Oise, has noticed in the Temps (July 18, 1872)* 
the striking superiority of the liberal speakers over the 
orthodox. 


“Tt would be unfair to pretend,” he says, “ that in an assembly 
like the Reformed Synod, the distinction between the left and 
the right absolutely corresponds to a distinction between educated 
and ignorant men ; but, on the whole, it is correct to say that 
the liberal party is composed of men who have tried to reconcile 
a profound religious feeling and a sincere attachment to Protes- 
tant traditions with serious study and complete liberty of research. 
It is a long step, we are bound to acknowledge, from the auda- 
cious, incisive, superficial talk of the greater part of the pleaders 
for orthodoxy, to the impassioned language of men, who, on the 
opposite benches, represented a heroic, perhaps a hopeless, attempt 
to unite the piety of the heart with the most perfect indepen- 
dence of the scientific intellect.” 


IV. 

It still remained to be seen on whom the confession of 
faith, carried in the Synod by the narrow majority of 16 
votes, would be imposed. The right, in spite of many de- 
mands, had always refused to give an explanation on this 


* Of all the French journals, the Temps is the one that has given the most 
exact, the most complete, and the most impartial accounts of the deliberations 
of the Synod. 
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point, upon which its members were far from being agreed. 
Logic would have demanded that this confession of faith 
should become the dogmatic rule of the whole Church. 
After having said, This is the faith of the Church, it would 
have been natural to add, No one shall be a member of the 
Church except on condition of adhering to this faith. This 
was done in former times in France in the case of the Con- 
fession of La Rochelle, which all teachers, deacons, elders 
and pastors, were obliged to sign. But the members of the 
right well knew that if they attempted to impose on all a 
formulary voted by a majority of sixteen, they would raise 
a general insurrection. etreating’ from one position to 
another, the Synod successively decided that the confes- 
sion of faith should not be imposed on the electors, nor on 
the elders, that is to say, the members of Presbyteral Coun- 
cils and Consistories, nor on the members of future Synods, 
nor even on the pastors actually in office. Thus, after 
having voted that this formulary expressed “the faith of 
the Church,” it was allowed that any one might be a mem- 
ber of the Church, a member of a Consistory or Synod, or 
even a pastor, without accepting this faith: a glaring and 
happy inconsequence, which unfortunately was not carried 
to its full length. 

Beaten in several successive votes, the extreme right, 
which would have wished to impose the confession of faith 
on all, ended by rebelling. It declared, according to report, 
that it would make a schism if nothing was granted to it, 
if the confession of faith remained in the condition of a dead 
letter and was inflicted upon nobody. It gained the con- 
cession that it should be imposed upon future pastors ; that 
is to say, a formal adherence to this confession of faith, or 
to those which in the future later Synods shall adopt, is to 
be required from young men who wish to enter the gospel 
ministry. Failing this adherence, ordination will be refused 
to them, their career will be broken off, their studies lost. 

To this the left could not agree; it could not sacrifice 
any portion of the Church’s liberties, which were entrusted 
to its defence ; it could not allow all access to the ministe- 
rial office to be closed for the future to the liberals ; it could 
not concede that, while renouncing the essentially evange- 
lical principle of a universal priesthood, in order to establish 
between the laity and the pastors a distinction opposed to 
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the equality of all men before God, a yoke should be laid 
on the future leaders of the Church which the laity would 
not have borne. This is the position which was eloquently 
defended, in the name of the left, by M. le Pasteur Viguie, 
President of the Consistory of Nismes, by M. Planchon, 
Professor at the School of Pharmacy in Paris, and by the 
illustrious Colonel Denfert-Rochereau, the defender of Bel- 
fort, who is not only a brave soldier, but also a liberal, en- 
lightened, confirmed Protestant, one whom all the members 
of the Church of France are proud to reckon in their ranks. 

The right had hoped that on this occasion the left centre 
would go with it. M. Jalabert, Dean of the Faculty of Law 
at Nancy, and M. le Pasteur Rabaud, of Castres, relieved it 
of this illusion ; and though the proposition to impose the 
confession of faith on future pastors was adopted, the ma- 
jority was as weak as in the case of the adoption of the 
iormulary itself. 

V. 

After doctrine comes ecclesiastical organization. The 
existing constitution of the Reformed Church of France 
dates from 1802, and was imposed on the Church, as we 
have said, by the sovereign will of Napoleon I. Although 
considerably improved by a decree issued in 1852 by Louis 
Napoleon, then Prince President, it still presents many 
faults and many omissions, and on all sides the desire to 
amend it has long made itself felt. 

In the existing condition of things, the Consistories, 
formed, as we have seen above, by the union of a certain 
number of parishes,* are the highest ecclesiastical authority ; 
they exercise a very extensive power within their jurisdic- 
tion, and above them there is only the Government, the 
Minister of Worship. But they are isolated; no legal tie 
connects them with one another. From all this arise seri- 
ous grievances. Fault is found with the existing organiza- 
tion in that it too much sacrifices the parishes, and places 
them too completely in the hands of the consistories,—a 
point which has often led to grave conflicts; and on the 
other side, the isolation of the consistories, and the want of 
a general representation, deprive the Church, considered 





* This number varies from two to eleven. Some consistories even are 
wv composed of a single parish, and yet enjoy the same powers as 
the others, 
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as a whole, of all unity, and hand it over unarmed to the 
ministerial power, a power generally impartial and well- 
meaning, but one which is none the less foreign to the 
Church. 

These reproaches are just, and the liberals, as well as the 
orthodox, asked for a new organization; but the agreement 
ceased when they entered upon the details of the modifica- 
tions to be adopted. The liberals would have given to each 
parish, to each separate community, great independence ; 
they wished that dogmatic authority should reside in the 
council of the parish ; that each separate church should be 
free to name, and even under certain reservations to dis- 
miss, its pastor, to choose for itself its hymn-book and its 
liturgical forms. After having thus as far as possible 
assured the full liberty of faith, they asked for an annual 
General Synod, elected if possible directly by the laity,—if 
not, elected at the second degree only,—thus representing 
as directly, as exactly as possible, the whole Church wiih 
all its diversities, and able to manage its general interests, 
to speak in its name to the Government, and in case of need 
to defend its cause. Between the parish Council and the 
General Synod they wished indeed to place an interme- 
diate body, Consistory or Particular Synod, serving as 
transition and link, but on condition that the powers of 
this body should be exactly defined and curbed, so as not 
to allow any encroachment on the rights of the parishes. 

The orthodox party meant matters quite differently. Full 
of recollections of the past, it wished to restore, as far as 
possible, the ancient constitution of the Reformed Church 
in the time of Henry.IV., an organization which was per- 
haps good in its season, though even that is very doubtful, 
but which very certainly has had its day, and now answers 
neither to the condition of our intelligence, the necessities 
of our epoch, nor the situation of a Church connected with 
the State. To the love of the past was joined in the minds 
of the orthodox majority of the Synod an ardent desire fix 
centralization and authority. Thus the project of a new 
organization which this majority has voted forms one of 
those vast administrative machines, with artistically toothed 
wheel-work, which perform their work regularly and with- 
out too much jolting so long as they-receive a strong im- 
pulse from above, but the effect of which is to kill all inde- 
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pendence, all spontaneity and all life ;—something like the 
strong administrative and political organization which Louis 
XIV., and subsequently Napoleon I. gave to France, of 
which France was for a long time proud, even to the extent 
of believing that she was on this account the envy of all 
Europe, and with which she is now out of conceit, recog- 
nizing in it one of the most real causes of her late disasters. 
It is mournful to see the Reformed Church, which up to 
this time has escaped the abuses of a centralizing and auto- 
cratic system, adopt it at the precise moment when the 
country is making efforts to throw it off. 

According to the project of the Synod, the Reformed 
Church will possess a hierarchy of four superimposed bodies. 
At the base is the Presbyteral Council, governing the parish ; 
above this, the Consistory; above the Consistory, the Par- 
ticular Synod; and at the head of all, the General Synod.* 
In this hierarchy only the Presbyteral Councils are elected 
by the laity at large; the Councils afterwards nominate the 
members of the Consistories and of the Particular Synods, 
and it is the Particular Synods that nominate the members 
of the General Synod. Thus the part of the laity is reduced 
to a minimum; their only vote is in the chapter for 
choosing the administrators of their own parish; as to all 
the rest, they are passed over. In a country of universal 
suffrage like France, this is a curious anomaly. 

The plan takes no account of the numbers of the Pro- 
testant population in the different parishes. In order to fix 
the number of the members of the Consistories, of the Par- 
ticular Synods, and of the General Synod, it takes as a base, 
like the decree of November 29, the number of pastors. 
We have already said how far this base is unjust, and 
favours the orthodox party to the injury of the liberals. 

A still more serious point, if possible, is the way in which 
this project settles the powers of the different bodies which 
are to form the future Protestant hierarchy. Instead of 
clearly distinguishing them, it confounds them with one 
another as if on purpose. All these superimposed bodies 
have nearly the same functions, and it is always possible to 
appeal from an inferior to that which is immediately above 
it. Let us take as an example the nomination of a pastor. 





* There are in existence 508 Presbyteral Councils and 103 Consistories, and 
there will be 20 Particular Synoeds. 
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The Presbyteral Council nominates, but the Consistory has 
the right of aveto. Ifit refuses to accept the pastor elected, 
the Presbyteral Council can appeal in the matter to the 
Particular Synod; and when this has decided, the court, 
whether it be Council or Consistory, against which it has 
pronounced, will be able to appeal to the General Synod. 
The orthodox party reckons justly upon always having a 
majority in the General Synod ; things have been arranged 
with a view to this; it is for this purpose that it has re- 
tained the number of pastors as the basis of calculation for 
the number of members of the Synod; and the division of 
districts fixed by the decree of November 29, which is so 
unfavourable to the liberals, has been adhered to in the 
new arrangement. By a majority of the General Synod, the 
orthodox party will always be master of the nominations of 
pastors, and will always be able, if it wishes, to refuse to a 
liberal parish the pastor whom it may have chosen. 

It will be the same with all other business whatsoever ; 
nothing will be really settled until after it has been suc- 
cessively discussed and examined by each of the four supe- 
rior bodies ; and the orthodox party believes, not without 
reason, that by managing the General Synod it will always 
in every matter have the last word. 

Another point which no less disturbs the liberals is, that 
the plan confers on future Synods the most extensive dog- 
matic authority. “The Particular Synods watch above all,” 
it is said, “over that which concerns the celebration of 
worship, the teaching of doctrine, and the conduct of eccle- 
siastical affairs.” Such an article must have the effect of 
establishing in the Reformed Church what it has never had 
for a century, genuine ecclesiastical courts passing judg- 
ment in suits concerning heresy. We shall perhaps see 
before long some liberal pastor, in possession of the confi- 
dence and affection of the great majority of his parishioners, 
denounced to the Particular Synod by a single worshiper ; 
this Synod opening an inquiry, examining the preaching 
and the religious instruction of the pastor attacked, then in 
its turn denouncing him to the General Synod, which will 
be able to decree his deprivation, against the wish of the 
larger number of the members of his church. We do not 
say that that will happen everywhere, or even often ; but 
it will be possible, and is even now probably being pre- 
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pared in some churches, where ardent orthodox believers 
have been of late years in vain demanding from the Govern- 
ment the dismissal of liberal pastors. 


VI. 
Such is, in sum, the work of the Synod; a Confession of 
Faith, of extreme theological meagreness, which asserts in 
reality only a single dogma, that of the Supernatural, and 
thus marks the degree in which ancient orthodox doctrine 
is decayed, even among those who put themselves forward 
as it defenders; and a plan for a new organization essen- 
tially autocratic and centralizing. What does the Church 
think of all these projects? They cannot please the liberals, 
and it is probable that they are not very satisfactory to 
many of the orthodox. The different communities of which 
the Reformed Church is composed have for too long assumed 
the habits of a large independence easily to bend themselves 
to the yoke which it is wished to lay upon all. Many Con- 
sistories are probably little disposed to give up into the hands 
of the Synods the rights which they hold by the existing 
law ; and the Presbyteral Councils, which hoped for inde- 
pendence, are to find themselves less free than ever. In 
any case, it would be well to know what the Church thinks 
of the scheme elaborated by the Synod. Accordingly the 
liberals asked that it should be submitted to the Church. 
They wished that the Synod should refer its project to the 
Councils and Consistories, and should thus ask the opinion 
of the Church, expressed by means of its official and elec- 
tive bodies. They wished that this should be done not only 
on this occasion, but always, on all grave questions ; they 
called to recollection that this is the method in many 
Presbyterian Churches, notably in the Reformed Church of 
the Netherlands ; they remarked that in every association 
where the supreme authority resides in a single assembly, 
consultation of this kind is the best means of preventing the 
power of that assembly from degenerating into despotism. 
The right would not hear of it. Before all the debates of 
which we have spoken, at the opening of the session, the 
Synod had discussed at length the question of its own 
powers, and the majority had settled the point by assuming 
for the assembly sovereign and absolute authority, con- 
stituent power. It thought to remain faithful to this deci- 
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sion by refusing, in four successive divisions, to take the 
opinion of the Church, by consulting the Councils and Con- 
sistories. 

VIL. 

But it is not sufficient to declare oneself sovereign in 
order to be so in reality, and the Synod has been obliged to 
acknowledge that, in presence of the State, its pretended 
autocracy vanishes, that none of its resolutions is definitive, 
none valid, so long as it is not sanctioned by the Govern- 
ment, which alone can give it practical force. The right, 
therefore, divided its scheme into two parts. On one side 
it placed the articles which constitute a modification of the 
existing laws ; on the other, those of less importance, which 
may be considered as regulating the execution of the first. 
The whole has been referred to the Minister of Worship. 
The modifications and rehandling of the scheme which he 
may demand have to be awaited. The Synod will have to 
take cognizance of these changes, and it is adjourned with 
this view to the month of November. Put according to 
general opinion, this date is too early, and it is not thought 
that the second session can take place before the spring, or 
even the summer of 1873. It is indeed very probable that 
the Minister will ask the opinion of the Council of State, a 
proceeding which will entail a long delay. 

When at length the Synod and the Minister shall have 
come to an agreement, all will not be over. The scheme 
will have become definitive, but it will still be only a 
scheme ; or rather there will be two,—a scheme of law and 
a scheme of regulation. The first will have to be submit- 
ted to the National Assembly, the second to the President 
of the Republic; it will be necessary, before they have 
practical force, for the National Assembly to vote the first, 
and for the President of the Republic to promulgate by 
decree the second.. The National Assembly is animated, 
in a large majority of its members, by very catholic senti- 
ments, and it is extremely difficult to foresee the reception 
which it will give to a project of law of this nature. It is, 
moreover, very possible that the present Assembly may 
have brought its mission to a close, and have dissolved 
itself, before this matter can be submitted to it ; and no one 
can guess what will be the tendencies of the next. 

It is clear that the orthodox party is still sufficiently far 
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from the end to which it aspires, and that the future is still 
big with uncertainty. That which is passing at this mo- 
ment is, moreover, of a nature to make the Government 
reflect. 
VIIL 

One thing at least is certain; that the liberal party 
could not at any price accept the scheme of law of the 
Synod. To submit to it would be, on its part, suicide. In 
imposing on future pastors its confession of faith, the 
Synod closes the doors of the evangelical ministry to all 
the liberals; it thus condemns the liberal churches to a 
speedy failure of pastors, to die of slow inanition, for want 
of the spiritual nourishment which suits them. This is 
to bring about a situation absolutely intolerable, one that 
the respect they owe to themselves, not less than the inte- 
rests of their safety rightly understood, forbids them to accept. 
As regards the liberal pastors actually in office, the Synod 
has chosen to leave them at peace; it did not venture to 
ask them to sign its confession of faith, well knowing that 
they would refuse, and that the Government would never 
decide to deprive them in a body; but it has placed them 
in a humiliating position, forbidding them to consecrate to 
the sacred ministry the young men who will not accept 
the confession which they have themselves rejected, and 
holding suspended over their heads, should they continue 
freely to profess their opinions, the threat of prosecution 
for heresy, and deprivation. Can it be conceived that men 
of spirit and faith should accept such a position? Cer- 
tainly not, and the liberal party is shewing clearly at 
this moment that it has no intention of bending its head. 
Already several consistories have protested, and have de- 
manded that the Government, which has the full right to 
do so, will take the step which the Synod has failed to 
take—that is to say, refer the whole plan to the consider- 
ation of the Councils and Consistories, and officially ask 
their opinion. No one can tell what course the Govern- 
ment will adopt; but this is certain, that if it does not 
listen to the objections which reach it from all sides, if it 
sanctions the projects adopted by the Synod without intro- 
ducing into them important modifications, it will provoke 
in the Church a schism of the gravest nature ; and we shall 
see the ancient Reformed Church of France dissolve itself, 
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in order to give birth to two new Churches, one liberal, the 
other orthodox. 

This solution was indicated as possible, even before the 
opening of the Synod, by the Minister of Worship, M. Jules 
Simon, in a letter which he addressed to M. Martin-Pas- 
choud, one of the pastors of Paris, and which has been pub- 
lished in all the religious journals. To many minds it 
seems the simplest and best solution. They take into ac- 
count that it would put an end to a painful strife; and 
that, provided a fair division of churches and ministerial 
appointments were made, it would lead to a settlement of 
the deplorable conflict which for ten years has divided into 
two camps the Reformed Church of Paris. They add that 
the liberals have everything to gain by the separation ; that 
disembarrassed of the orthodox, delivered from the anxieties 
of conflict, and able to apply their energies in other direc- 
tions, they would rally to themselves in great numbers men 
whom Catholicism displeases or repels, and who are in 
search of a religious faith in harmony with the progress of 
modern science. 

There is certainly much truth in all this; but we must 
not hide from ourselves that the great mass of the Protes- 
tant population sees things quite differently, and that the 
prospect of a schism, of a separation which would cut the 
Church in two, is profoundly repugnant to it. The Protes- 
tant people, especially those in the south of France, hold 
strongly to their ancient religious institution, which reminds 
them of a past, cruel and glorious. Their Church is the 
Church of the martyrs, of the galley-slaves, of the prisoners 
of the Tower of Constance, the Church of the desert, the 
Church which was so long “sous la Croix ;” and they do 
not understand why it should disappear to make room for 
new institutions. 

Then the Protestants are not numerous in France; 750,000 
to 800,000 at most, including the Lutherans. It is not 
many in the midst of a nation of from thirty-six to thirty- 
seven millions. On all sides Catholicism presses upon 
them; and everywhere, where the Protestant population is 
scattered, Catholic propagandism is very brisk. A natural 
instinct of self-preservation tells the Protestants that, in a 
situation in some respects so disadvantageous, they must, in 
order to hold their own, close their ranks, be united, and 
march together. 
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Finally, this suggested separation would be encumbered 
in practice with difficulties of more than one kind. In the 
great churches of the cities, where there are generally seve- 
ral pastors, often holding different opinions, these difficulties 
would not be insurmountable ; but in the country places, 
what is to be done? Out of 508 parishes of which the 
Reformed Church consists, 438 have each only one pastor ; 
and in the greater part of these 438 churches, both of the 
opinions in question have their adherents. Up to the pre- 
sent time, in the vast majority of cases, liberals and ortho- 
dox have known how to live in peace. If the separation 
were to take place, how should we proceed? Whose would 
remain the single church, the single appointment of pastor? 
To the side which could reckon a majority of adherents? 
Then the minority would see itself despoiled of a patrimony 
which its gifts and its zeal had helped to form. Can we 
believe that it would not murmur, or that this sort of spo- 
liation could be effected without exciting complaints, quar- 
rels, profound ill-will, and that, justifying the fears which 
M. Thiers expressed to the Consistory of Paris before the 
assembling of the Synod, it would become for the Govern- 
ment a fruitful source of embarrassment ? 

However this may be, schism is inevitable if the Govern- 
ment sanctions, without serious modifications, the projects 
of the Synod. The whole responsibility will rest upon the 
orthodox party, which will have provoked it. The liberals, 
who have done everything to avoid it, will sorrowfully but 
courageously submit, certain that, whatever may happen, 
the future is theirs. 

One fact, indeed, comes out in the strongest light from 
what has just passed in the Reformed Church of France, 
and from the debates in the Synod. This is, that the day 
of confessions of faith is irrevocably past. In order to pro- 
duce one, orthodoxy has been obliged to toss to the winds 
all but a single dogma, and could not establish even this 
without arousing in the Church a formidable crisis. It is 
folly to wish to retrace the course of the ages, and to give 
new life to what is dead. In our days, when thought is 
everywhere awakened, when science has searched into every 
corner of the Bible, arid brought light into the obscurest 
problems of criticism and opinion, two systems are alone 
possible: either division, multiplicity of sects, each one 
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having its own credo, and destined itself to split into infi- 
nite sections ; or union, on the ground of full independence 
of religious beliefs. Such is the dilemma which puts itself 
before all the Churches. Nearly everywhere men compre- 
hend that it must be so. The Churches which still have 
confessions of faith are forced to enlarge their borders. The 
Established Church of England has come to interpret its 
Thirty-nine Articles in such a way as to exclude neither 
the most advanced liberals, nor those of its members who 
fall back upon Catholicism ; it has hunted from its bosom 
neither Bishop Colenso nor Dr. Pusey. Churches like the 
teformed Church of France, which has long enjoyed the 
great happiness of living under a rule of full liberty, can 
never again set up a confession of faith, however meagre, 
without exposing themselves to destruction. 
ETIENNE COQUEREL. 





VIII.—EVOLUTION AND RELIGION. 


The Place of Mind in Nature and Intuition in Man. A 
Lecture. By James Martineau. London: Williams and 
Norgate. 1872. 

Mr. Martineau on Evolution. By Herbert Spencer. An 
Article in the Contemporary Review of June, 1872. 

Fragments of Science for Unscientific People. By John 
Tyndall, LL.D., F.R.S. London: Longmans. 1871. 


THE recent demands which Science has made upon Theo- 
logy are essentially different from those which in bygone 
years excited the alarm and indignation of second-rate 
divines, and drew forth from the pulpit and the press such 
copious streams of unsubstantial rhetoric. During these 
earlier contentions, the most powerful masters in theologi- 
cal thought either held aloof or threw their influence into 
the scientific scale, viewing with complacency, if not with 
gratification, the annexation by victorious Science of a ter- 
ritory most rightfully its own. Not so is it at the present 
hour. The attitude of Science now is no longer that of 
noble self-defence, as in the days when it refused to admit 
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the right of the Pentateuch to adjudicate upon physical 
questions, but has assumed in the teachings of many of its 
leading expositors an unmistakable appearance of defiant 
aggression. Exulting in their easy conquests, they virtually 
say to theologians: “ You have most vexatiously opposed 
and harassed us in times of less enlightenment, and now 
the season of retribution has arrived; it is our turn to 
bid you be gone; you have no locus standi, save in the 
realms of emotion ; the entire sphere of the Knowable is 
ours, for we can demonstrate, beyond the possibility of 
error, that your so-called science is devoid of all reality, an 
empty pretension, whose very presence is a contravention 
of the laws of thought.” Under these circumstances, it is 
impossible for the champions of spiritual philosophy to 
avoid mingling in the fight. No theological Achilles can 
linger in his tent, however much aggrieved by vulgar nar- 
rowness in many of his allies, while such fatal violence is 
being done to the convictions which he holds most dear. 
Science will find it no easy matter to sustain its claim to 
the exclusive possession of truth and firm conviction. Al- 
ready have Professor Huxley’s jaunty incursions into meta- 
physical and theological fields called forth some stalwart 
resistance ; and in one passage of arms at least, that with 
Dr. Stirling, we cannot think that he comes off entirely 
unscathed. In philosophical warfare, however, Professor 
Huxley makes no pretensions to leadership, and appears to 
borrow from Mr. Spencer's armoury most of the weapons 
which he wields with such sportive dexterity. To the recent 
encounter in the intellectual lists of Mr. Martineau and Mr. 
Spencer especial interest attaches. When the publication 
of “ First Principles,” ten years ago, called forth the article 
on “Science, Nescience and Faith,” it became manifest that 
these two writers held the supremacy in their respective 
schools, and since that date each of them has greatly ex- 
tended his reputation on both ‘sides of the Atlantic. A 
disputation between such men at such a crisis deserves 
careful study, for from this single combat one would hope 
to be able to form some reasonable forecast of the character 
and probable issue of the engagement which now seems 
impending, along the whole line of thoughtful savans and 
divines, concerning the validity of supersensual beliefs in 
general. We have been disappointed, however, in Mr. 
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Spencer's rejoinder, in the first place because it deals prin- 
cipally with matters that lie outside of Mr. Martineau’s 
main argument, and in the second place because it gives no 
indications of any approach towards a basis of possible 
reconciliation, although such auspicious signs are, as we 
hope to shew, clearly visible in the writings of one at least 
of the most ardent supporters of the Evolution theory. To 
explain what we mean by our first complaint, it is necessary 
to attempt a rough sketch of what we suppose to be the 
general drift of Mr. Martineau’s Lecture. His main object 
appears to be to shew that each successive stage in the 
process of development is in no way involved in or neces- 
sitated by the attributes observable in the stages below it. 
These lower powers continue, indeed, their activities into 
the higher planes of being, but, over and above them, each 
advance implies a new controlling or inspiring action of 
the Divine Mind, and accordingly it is proved that the 
admission of Mr. Darwin’s law of Natural Selection, or 
of Mr. Spencer's views respecting the hereditary accumula- 
tion and consolidation of experience, lessens not at all the 
necessity of recognizing a new constructive agency and an 
ideal guidance in the organic world, or a unique rational 
and moral illumination in the sphere of humanity. Would 
we understand the full worth and meaning of these several 
accessions of property and faculty, Mr. Martineau shews 
that the true method is to study them, not in their incho- 
ate dawning, but in their ripe unfolding, that so we may 
avoid the error, often committed by recent English psycho- 
logists, of confounding the new principle with the earlier 
conditions amid which it takes its rise. If the facts of 
physical and psychical development are thus studied, we 
shall discern “the impossibility of dispensing with the 
presence of Mind in any scene of ascending being, where 
the little is becoming great, and the dead alive, and the 
shapeless beautiful, and the sentient moral, and the moral 
spiritual.” ; 

It appears from a paragraph in the Lecture that Mr. Mar- 
tineau further holds (at least Mr. Spencer so understands 
him) that the Theistic position is interested in maintaining 
the falsity of a speculation in which some chemists indulge ; 
namely, that our so-called elementary bodies have been 
gradually built up by variously complicated molecular 
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arrangements of the assumed atoms of some one elementary 
substance ; and, again, that Theism has a like interest in 
anticipating the perpetual failure of such experiments as 
those of Dr. C. Bastian respecting the spontaneous genera- 
tion, under suitable chemical and physical conditions, of very 
simple and indefinite vital forms. We are not sure that 
the sentence just written fairly represents Mr. Martineau’s 
opinion. The denial of the possibility of Abiogenesis does 
seem to be the obvious meaning of the words in the 
text, yet we find a difficulty in reconciling this denial with 
Mr. Martineau’s teaching in the article on “ Nature and 
God;’* where he appears to recommend the Theist to 
leave the settlement of the conditions of the Divine mani- 
festation in nature to the researches of those scientific men 
to whose provinces they respectively belong. We have 
hitherto understood Mr. Martineau to insist on the following 
as the essential fact: that the passage from physics to che- 
mistry cannot be made without involving the incoming of 
some higher power which controls and modifies the opera- 
tions of mechanical force; and that similarly in the passage 
from chemical to vital activity we must draw upon the 
Divine resources for a superadded constructive power which 
exerts a controlling tension upon the lower mechanical and 
chemical forces, and subordinates them to the expression of 
a more complex idea. But we cannot discover any reason 
why this doctrine should militate against the possibility of 
a primitive homogeneity of substance, or fix any point of 
time as that at which the higher differentiating power begins 
or ceases to operate. It is at least just conceivable that 
man may be able to arrive at some idea of a primitive 
substance, and of the varieties of molecular structure to 
which its allotropic forms may be due. And with regard 
to the doctrine of Abiogenesis, we can see no objection to 
supposing that the higher degree of Divine Causality requi- 
site for superadding to complex chemical affinities the con- 
trolling energy of life, may be in process of exertion now, 
if ever and wherever fit conditions present themselves, as 
well as in those primeval ages, to some moment of which 
we must needs, it seems, refer the miracle. 

As in our view these questions affect no link in the 








* See ‘* National Review,” Oct. 1860, p. 495. 
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main chain of Mr. Martineau’s cogent reasoning, we regret 
that Mr. Spencer should have spent one-half of his brief 
article in ably contesting his opponent's real or supposed 
opinions upon them. We should have felt greater thankful- 
ness if he had shewn us more clearly than he has done in 
his Biology, how it is possible on purely mechanical princi- 
ples to bridge over the chasm between the inorganic and the 
organic worlds, and explained in what essential features his 
doctrine of “ physiological units with inherited tendencies” 
and of “organic polarity” differs from the “unreal” con- 
ception of a “nisus formativus” or an “idée créatrice,” which 
it is intended to supersede. 

Mr. Spencer’s doctrine of the hereditary transmission of 
organized experiences is, we think, a real addition to psy- 
chological science, and throws light upon many facts before 
inexplicable ; but we have never been able to gather from 
the study of his writings, how it can be applied so as to suc- 
cessfully explain the faintest sense of obligation. His vast 
genius for generalization enables him to map out districts in 
each of the territories of science with admirable skill and 
clearness; but when we come to the border-lands which 
separate kingdom from kingdom, faculty from faculty, then 
the all-devouring passion for unity leads him to ignore 
all natural divisions ; mountains vanish, rivers are dried up, 
by the cunning magic of his dialectic ; and the traveller 
who ventures under his guidance to retrace the course of 
Evolution, misses all the picturesque variety and poetic 
meaning of nature, is haunted by a depressing sense of un- 
broken uniformity, and, instead of sympathetic voices from 
earth and heaven, hears but the monotonous whirr of the 
ever-revolving machinery of Unknowable Necessity.* 


* There is one point of criticism in Mr. Spencer’s review in which we are 
much interested, that, namely, in which he seeks from Mr. Martineau a more 
explicit statement of his doctrine on the relation of the Divine Will to the phy- 
sical forces. Since Sir J. Herschel wrote the oft-quoted passage in his Astro- 
nomy, in which he identifies our ideas of Cause and Will, and assigns all the 
forces of nature to the action of a Consciousness and a Will existing somewhere, 
the doctrine of the Correlation of Forces has introduced, as it seems to us, some 
elements of perplexity into this subject. In the passage referred to, Sir John 
Herschel appears to regard the relation between our will and the muscular force 
we exert, as exactly parallel to that subsisting between the Will of God and 
the physical forces. Do, then, either we or the Divine Mind originate force, 
or simply originate a fresh mode in the manifestation of the force previously 
existing? In a review article, republished in 1866 in his ‘‘ Familiar Lectures 
VOL. IX. 2P 
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We had hoped that further reflection and a consideration 
of the criticisms which the doctrine of the Unknowable 
has elicited, would have led Mr. Spencer so far to modify 
his theory as to really open a way for that reconciliation of 
Science and Religion which he seems to have at heart. 
Assuredly the scientific view of Evolution is by no means 
necessarily associated with this Agnosticism ; and we should 
have thought that Mr. Martineau’s acute remark, that the 
very fact of our knowing that the Unknowable exists, 
places Him and us on terms of co-relation, and so establishes 
the possibility of mutual cognition—coupled with that of 
Mr. Calderwood (in reference to Sir William Hamilton’s 
doctrine), “ that a relative knowledge may be had of that 
which in a certain sense is beyond all relation,’-—might have 
induced Mr. Spencer to go so far as to admit that, as we 
have arelative knowledge of Nature, which, though relative, 
always holds good and never disappoints our expectation, so 
we may have a relative knowledge of the Cause of Nature, 
which, though equally relative to ourselves, shall hold good 
in all the possible situations in which we may be placed, 
so as never to disappoint the trusts and aspirations of any 
religious soul. Such a view of God as only relatively known, 
and known chiefly through the conscience and the affections, 
would, we think, afford a basis of harmony ; it would provide 





on Scientific Subjects,” Sir John returned to this question, and then distinctly 
affirmed that we must originate some force, for ‘‘ without the power of chang- 
ing, at least temporarily, the amount of dynamical force appropriate to some 
one or more material molecules, the mechanical results of human or animal 
volition are inconceivable.” In this case, then, by far the greater part of the 
force which we seem to exert is exerted directly or indirectly by God, and only 
a very minute portion by ourselves, though this little may suffice, as Sir John 
says, ‘to bring the origination within the domain of acknowledged personality.” 
Dr. Tyndall, however, and we believe most of the leading physicists maintain 
that our personality originates no force whatever, all force which we exert 
being derived from the process of oxidation within the body, and therefore from 
the sun. If this view be true, the volitional influence we originate is a purely 
mental or ideal one, and may perhaps resemble the vital energy which seems 
to dominate over the chemical and physical forces in the construction of a vege- 
table or animal body; for this latter controlling energy seems neither to add 
to nor take from the forces which it co-ordinates, and therefore, like the soul, is 
not amenable to scientific detection. If this is a tenable view, does the Divine 
Mind exercise a like ideal control over all the forces of nature? In that case, 
the objectivity which Mr. Martineau’s theory sets over against God will perhaps 
be force rather than matter, and this force will not enter our consciousness. 
We may be allowed to hope that either Mr. Martineau or Dr. Carpenter will 
some day clear up this perplexity. 
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an adequate Cause for science, a Spirit of Infinite Love for the 
affections, a God of fathomless Perfection for the aspirations 
of the soul. We could not define the Divine Nature; we 
could not dogmatically say that He does not embrace 
“modes of being as far transcending intelligence and will 
as these transcend mechanical motion ;’ we can only say 
that, if it be so, we cannot know Him in these higher modes, 
but that we do know Him just in the way and just so far 
as our necessities, our happiness and our culture require ; 
and that, further, this adequate knowledge is of such a kind 
that we may build upon it with the perfect assurance that 
we are building upon the Rock of Ages, in whom there is 
and can be no delusion. 

This view of religion, which takes from the reason only 
the great axiom of Causality, and derives its living elements 
from the perceptions of the Conscience and the Heart, would 
surely contain that minimum of theology and that maximum 
of emotion which Huxley and Tyndall desiderate. Such a 
religion is quite compatible with the proven facts of Evolu- 
tion ; nay, some divines already admit their willingness to 
accept on fair evidence, and even to welcome as a boon, 
these recent speculations of Science. We know, too, that 
many of the leading Evolutionists, while assailing Theology 
quite spitefully, have yet only words of reverence and affec- 
tion for Religion and Worship. It is much to be regretted, 
then, that Mr. Spencer, who is evidently a man of earnest- 
ness and devotion, has not been able to aid in paving a 
way which may bring liberal Theology and devout Science 
into harmonious relations. The deferential attitude of all 
parties towards Religion widely distinguishes this epoch from 
the days of Materialism in the last century ; and though, 
no doubt, much of this deference is only polite affectation, 
yet we do believe that there is a deep and growing craving 
for an earnest faith which will not have to be laid aside 
when a man enters upon his scientific researches, or takes 
active part in social and political work. Such a faith is 
assuredly shaping itself in the souls of men, and the Evolu- 
tion doctrine is exerting, we believe, an influence, des- 
tined to be both great and good, upon this unfolding of 
grander religious ideas and more fruitful religious activity. 
Evolution must, however, disencumber itself of Mr. Spen- 
cer’s chief philosophical dogmas before this mutually ad- 
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vantageous alliance between it and Religion can be pos- 
sible. To make this more clear, let it be permitted us 
to indulge in a little allegory. We may picture Science 
as making loving overtures to Faith, and Faith, wearied 
with the many theological suitors whose wrangling has 
robbed her of her peace, willingly agreeing to seek quiet 
and sympathy in the well-ordered abode to which Evolu- 
tion invites her. Faith has, indeed, often heard this self- 
same Evolution spoken of as a very ugly and terrible fellow, 
whose society would surely rob her of her purest joys ; but 
her first acquaintance with him has revealed nothing so 
objectionable. In his company she has scanned the lovely 
scenes of earth, and at eventide gazed with a calm and holy 
delight at the starlit heavens. She has listened to his won- 
drous story : how from the formless mist came central stars 
and circling planets, and heard with awe of the marvellous 
doings of that Protean force which, bounding from the ethe- 
real waves of sunlight, works its daily miracles of beauty 
and of might, clothing the earth with ever-varied verdure, 
and imparting energy to every form of nature and of art 
that moves upon its surface. Especially does he point out 
the perfect unity of the work, how completely this texture 
of the universe, which is to her the ever-changing garment 
of God, is a continuous fabric woven without seam. He 
explains how the matter and the forces, or possibly the 
forces alone (for matter is but the assumed abode of force), 
which combine to fashion the mineral kingdom, the ground- 
work of this structure, are also the constituents of all organic 
and sentient creatures, which are thus linked on to the 
lower realms in unbroken continuity, or else dovetailed so 
exquisitely thereto that no human skill avails to detect the 
points of combination. “Is, then,” Faith asks in amaze- 
ment, “this wondrous fabric of the universe, this web cover- 
ed with such richly significant yet ever-shifting embroidery, 
composed of nothing but certain unbroken and unend- 
ing threads of force?’ “Yes, these threads of force, the 
nature of which it is to be or to occasion motion under 
certain definitely varying modes, to which we give such 
names as Heat and Light and Electricity, do by their sim- 
pler or more complex actions and inter-actions give rise to 
all that is, or ever will be.” “ How simple, yet how grand, 
js your conception !” Faith exclaims. “How ineffably great 
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must be the wisdom which designs these transformations 
and combinations!” At the word “design,” a frown clouds 
the usually placid countenance of her instructor. “ Design !” 
he exclaims: “where have you learned to talk of any fea- 
ture in the orderly development of the universe in such 
an unmeaning and childish fashion? These mischievous 
theologians have, I see, perverted your innocent mind. 
You must entirely unlearn all their meaningless jargon, and 
never dream of recognizing any such thing as purpose or 
intention in the phenomena of nature. Have I not told you 
how I dislike and repudiate all the fictions that appertain 
to Theology!” These words fall with a harsh and grating 
sound upon the ear of Faith. She asks in timid perplexity, 
“Do you forbid me the little theology which is implied in 
apprehending a Divine Mind, most wise and most benevo- 
lent? Surely you will allow me to assign this lovely nature 
which embosoms us to an adequate Cause?” “Certainly! 
my doctrine not only permits but explains the necessity of 
assigning everything finite to a Cause that is Infinite, every- 
thing dependent to a Cause that is Absolute ; but we never 
all this Theology ; the word smacks of obsolete supersti- 
tions.” “The name is of no consequence,” replies Faith, 
greatly reassured ; “you recognize that spiritual reality in 
nature which the eye of the soul discerns, whose influence 
the poet describes when he says : 
‘And I have felt 

A presence that disturbs me with the joy 

Of elevated thoughts ; a sense sublime 

Of something far more deeply interfused, 

Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 

And the round ocean, and the living air, 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man ; 

A motion and a spirit that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 

And rolls through all things.’” 


“Probably,” is the reply, “‘ Wordsworth does refer to the 
Ultimate Power whose reality we are discussing ; but he is 
decidedly incorrect, in that case, in using the word ‘felt,’ 
for his feelings are themselves a part of the stream of phe- 
nomena, and as such can give no information whatever of 
the Power to which these phenomena are due. That this 
Causal Power is, we are obliged by logical necessity to 
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assert ; what it is, by an equal necessity we can never 
know. We call it the Infinite, the Unconditioned, the Abso- 
lute, or, again, the Unknowable. Wordsworth is guilty of 
another basal error when he speaks of ‘spirit’ This allu- 
sion, likewise, sound philosophy has dissipated. Man must 
needs set Spirit and Matter over against each other as 
distinct existences ; to do so is an inevitable condition of 
human consciousness. Reflection, however, shews that 
these contrasts lie purely in the region of phenomena, See- 
ing, then, that the antithesis has no meaning apart from 
the conditions of human cognition, to apply to the Ultimate 
Reality man’s conceptions either of matter or of mind is a 
futile attempt to invest the Unknowable with incompatible 
attributes. If it pain you to learn that I am not a Spiri- 
tualist, you will surely find adequate compensation in the 
thought that I am equally free from the reproach of Mate- 
rialism.” Faith, however, finds but poor comfort in this 
latter clause. Be his creed Materialism or Agnosticism, she 
fears it isin either case equally effectual in undermining the 
foundations of that conscious sympathy with the Spirit of 
Love, the reality of which is the very essence of Religion’s 
life. Once more she pleads her cause: “Surely this Power 
is not altogether Unknowable! Was it not some percep- 
tion of His attributes which inspired Wordsworth to speak 
of man as 
‘One not forbidden to recline 
With hope upon a Will Divine ?” 

“ Wordsworth speaks as a poet : he is expressing aspirations 
and wishes, rather than stating a fact of actual experience, or 
one that admits of observation. And, indeed, there are many 
features in nature that can hardly be assigned to a henevo- 
lent will, However, let the puet by all means give free 
play to imagination and hope, only he must carefully avoid 
theological errors, and never pretend to knowledge in a 
sphere where knowledge is impossible. With truth have 
my expounders said; ‘The Positive Philosophy allows 
Phantasy and Feeling a wide latitude in the region of the 
Unknowable, on the simple condition of not presenting 
their products as a contribution to knowledge.” 

We may now drop the allegory, in the course of which 
we have endeavoured not to misrepresent the points at issue 
between Mr. H. Spencer and the religious consciousness, 
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It is evident that the proposed alliance between Religion 
and Science cannot be entertained for a moment on the 
basis that Science is to have a monopoly in the kingdom of 
truth and reality, while Religion is to be relegated to the 
sphere of fancy, there to divert herself as best she can. It 
is neither as a fantastic plaything, fit only for the hours of 
mental relaxation, nor as a spiritless slave, passively re- 
flecting the dicta of a master, that the faculty of spiritual 
discernment can live in harmonious relations with the 
faculty whereby we attain to scientific truth. If these two 
are to enter into peaceful and healthful co-operation, it can 
be then, and then only, when each is willing to accept as 
well as to give, to interchange ideas with mutual contidence 
in each other's trustworthiness, with the sympathetic con- 
viction that only by taking sweet counsel together can they 
attain to that higher wisdom which is needful to appease and 
gratify the restless cravings of the soul. 

It is evident that so long as the doctrine of Continuity 
remains implicated with the theory of the Unknowable, it 
is utterly impossible for the pulpit, even in its most liberal 
and philosophic utterances, to furnish that curious pabulum 
of emotion, minus thought and conviction, which alone can 
satisfy the claims of Evolutionist devotion. This being the 
case, an interesting question arises as to the quarter whither 
the savant will have recourse for that nutriment which is 
to satisfy his thirst for religion. For if it should turn out 
that the choicest spirits among the Evolutionists are covertly 
cherishing ideas and convictions at variance with the Agnos- 
tic hypothesis, and are worshiping at a shrine only nomi- 
nally different from that at which intelligent Theists adore, 
we shall then obtain both valuable indirect testimony to 
the recognized validity of some religious ideas, and a well- 
grounded hope of a final satisfactory adjustment of the 
relations of Science and Religion. 

There is probably no living teacher who is better quali- 
fied to mediate between the theologians and the men of 
science than Professor Tyndall, a man of rich and varied 
endowments, admirable at once for his scientific genius, his 
rich imagination, aid his genial and noble sympathies. We 
can hardly fancy a nature of this stamp abstaining altogether 
from the forbidden lore of the Unknowabie. Mr. Spencer's 
“ First Principles” may have convinced his judgment that 
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to dabble in such mysteries is as futile as the old pursuits 
of astrology and alchemy; yet we feel assured that his 
causal appetite, his moral sentiments and his spiritual 
aspirations, will lead him oftentimes to endeavour to pierce 
the veil of the phenomenal, and gain some satisfying glimpse 
of that Causal Energy whose more subtile handiwork he 
has himself done so much to reveal to mankind. Let the 
Professor tell us then in his own words what is his substi- 
tute forthe rejected sphere of Theology, and whither it is 
he wends his way in what we (who still cling to some theo- 
logic fancies) may call his choicer and holier moods. 


“The position of Science is already secured, but I think the 
Poet will have a great part to play in the future of the world. 
To him is given for a long time to come to fill those shores which 
the receding of the theologic tide has left exposed ; to him, when 
he rightly understands his mission, and does not shrink from the 
tonic discipline which it assuredly demands, we have a right to 
look for that heightening and brightening of life which so many 
of us need. He ought to be the interpreter of that Power, 
which as 

‘ Jehovah, Jove or Lord,’ 


has hitherto filled and strengthened the human heart.”* 


Poetry, then, is to supplant Divinity: the Prophet is dis- 
carded, but the Bard may assume his mantle and his inspi- 
ration. Here clearly the philosophy of Nescience is aban- 
doned ; for what higher function or privilege can prophet 
or preacher desire than to be permitted to be in some faint 
degree “the interpreter of that Power which has hitherto 
filled and strengthened the human heart”? We will further 
ask the reader to renew his acquaintance with another 
exquisite passage in the Fragments, of which we will give 
some portions. Musing one summer day in sadness on a 
weathered crag of the Matterhorn, his reflections go back 
to that “nebulous haze which philosophers have regarded, 
and with good reason, as the proximate source of all mate- 
vial things.” 


“Did that formless fog contain potentially the sadness with 
which I regarded the Matterhorn? Did the thought, which now 
ran back to it, simply return to its primeval home? If so, had 





* Fragments of Science, p. 105. 
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we not better re-cast our definitions of matter and force ; for, if 
life and thought be the very flower of both, any definition which 
omits life and thought, must be inadequate, if not untrue. * * * 
When I look at the heavens and the earth, at my own body, at 
my strength and weakness of mind, even at these ponderings, 
and ask myself, Is there no being or thing in the universe that 
knows more about these matters than I do, what is my answer ? 
Supposing our theologic schemes of creation, condemnation and 
redemption, be dissipated ; and the warmth of denial which they 
excite, and which as a motive force can match the warmth of 
affirmation, dissipated at the same time ; would the undeflected 
human mind return to the meridian of absolute neutrality as 
regards these ultra-physical questions? Is such a position one 
of stable equilibrium ?’’* 

These questions betray a mind quite outside the dog- 
matic range of the Synthetic Philosophy, and reveal the 
writer as standing in a far more sympathetic, although as 
yet still distant, relation to the teachings of Professor Mar- 
tineau, a kindred genius who has invested his expositions 
of mental philosophy with the same poetic halo as that 
which Professor Tyndall has thrown around his path of 
physical discovery. The latter writer does not perhaps 
directly admit the postulate which Mr. Martineau lays 
down as the basis of all fruitful negotiations between 
Science and Faith, the truth “that Mind is first and rules 
for ever ;” yet he appears distinctly to avow that life and 
thought are not evolved at a later date by any process of 
cerebral secretion, but must needs have been at hand during 
the whole course of Evolution, as a haunting presence with 
each material atom, a spiritual energy side by side with 
every physical force. We do not see how, if this position 
be once taken up, it is possible to stop short of supposing 
the constant presence at every point of space and every 
moment of time of all the perfections that life and thought 
can manifest, or which can blend in man’s ideal. 

“For where He cometh, all things are, 
And He cometh everywhere.” 

The doctrine that for every fresh kind of excellence in 
the manifested result, you must predicate the eternal pre- 
sence of an at least corresponding competency in the Ulti- 
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mate Cause, we take to be the leading idea of Mr. Marti- 
neau’s Lecture, and it appears to us identical with Mr. 
Tyndall’s conception, which we have just been considering. 
If then life, and all that life implies of Will, Intelligence 
and Love, have been constantly present during the unfold- 
ing of the grand Drama of Natural Evolution, we need not 
wonder why the successive scenes have been so beautiful, 
nor why the plot has been arranged with such prospective 
skill; and when it is considered that we share in some 
finite and reflected way these Divine Perfecticns, an ade- 
quate reason is assigned why we should be able in limited 
measure to unravel the process, and gradually to penetrate 
to its deeper meanings. 
CHARLES B. UPTON. 





1X.—NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


The Autobiography of Satan. Edited by J. R. Beard, D.D., 
&c. Williams and Norgate. 1872. 


THE literature of Demonology has within the last few 
years been enriched by several learned and thorough works, 
throwing much light upon some of the darkest and gloomiest 
periods of human history. France and Germany also have 
seen bold literary men, who have published “Memoirs of the 
Devil” of alight and romantic character; but the idea of 
using an autobiographical narrative for a serious and exhaust- 
ive demolition of the faith in a personal Spirit of Evil, must 
be regarded as an original idea of the learned author whose 
name is so familiar to all readers of modern liberal theolo- 
gical literature. I cannot say that I look upon the form 
which Dr. Beard has chosen as happy in its results ; for as 
the object of the work is systematically to disprove the exist- 
ence of a Devil, and to shew the imaginative origin of a 
belief in him, the autobiographical style is unpleasantly 
unreal, and has to be dragged in every now and then to 
remind the reader of the elaborate fiction on which the work 
is based. The editor himself seems constantly to forget the 
framework of his book, and lets his own opinions and the 
results of his varied reading find expression in the Devil’s 
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words, till we cannot help saying that if the Autobiography 
of Satan gives a fair description ofthe Devil and of his real 
character, the Prince of Evil is not only “a gentleman,” but 
a learned theologian well versed in biblical criticism, a 
practised student of exegesis, and a thorough Church his- 
torian, besides being well-read in curious byways of popu- 
lar legendary story. Nay, there is no avoiding the conclu- 
sion that he is a benevolent and highminded philanthro- 
pist, full of the most devout and loving sympathies for all 
mankind. 

But apart from this defect, which is the inevitable result 
of the mistake of writing a history of the origin, develop- 
ment and decay of the doctrine of a personal Devil in 
the form of an autobiography, there is very much to praise 
in the tone of the work; while it will be unnecessary 
to say that Dr. Beard has given another proof of the great 
range of his reading and the surprising accumulation of 
his literary materials. Every quarter of the globe is made 
to bear witness to the universal belief of men in evil 
spirits, while the origin of this faith is traced from the 
first dim creeds of fetish worshipers to the full horror 
which seems to have rendered human life a constant scene 
of terror when belief in witchcraft ruled the most civi- 
lized nations of the world. If we have any fault to find 
with the historical sketch, it is that this latter period is too 
lightly treated aud too speedily passed over; for it is not 
possible to describe in darker colours than the records of the 
times justify, either the superstitious dread which rendered 
the great mass of the people wretched, or the inhuman 
cruelties which were inflicted upon the unfortunate victims 
of popular credulity. Thousands confessed, amid tortures 
of various kinds, that they were guilty of communications 
with the Devil of so absurd a kind, that we cannot under- 
stand how men of high cultivation and intelligence could be 
so misled by prejudice. It is humiliating to see a man like 
Henry More believing in such vulgar forms of witchcraft as 
our author shews him to have accepted, even after Bekker 
had published his “ World Bewitched” (p. 330). And a 
more startling proof of his credulity might be adduced even 
than the stories quoted in the Autobiography, as in his 
“ Antidote against Atheisme,” 2nd ed. London, 1655, p. 
186, he brings forward no mere hearsay evidence: “To 
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confirm this truth of apparitions, if we would but admit the 
free confessions of witches concerning their imps, whom they 
so frequently see and converse withal, know them by their 
names, and do obeisance to them, the point would be put 
quite out of all doubt, and their proofs would be so many, 
that no volume would be large enough to contain them. 
3ut forsooth these must be all melancholy old women that 
dote and bring themselves into danger by their own phan- 
sies and conceits. But that they do not dote, I am better 
assured of, than of their not doting that say they do. For 
to satisfie my own curiosity, I have examined several of them, 
and they have discoursed as cunningly as any of their 
quality and education.” When so wise and liberal a thinker 
as the great Platonist could be thus deceived, need we be 
surprised that among the people the dread of sorcery should 
have rendered life a constant source of misery and gloom ? 

Dr. Beard devotes a considerable portion of his work to 
the consideration of the connection of the Bible with the 
popular superstition he contests, and is, I think, very suc- 
cessful in shewing that its grosser forms have no scriptural 
foundation. That the Jews did not at all suffer from belief 
in witchcraft cannot of course be denied, but that they had 
no faith in a being like the Devil of the middle ages or 
even of early Christian days is absolutely certain. The 
Satan of the Old Testament is, according to the words of 
Renan, quoted with approval by Dr. Beard (p. 85), “an 
angel more disposed to mischief than the others; fault- 
finding, and given to scandal; he is not the Spirit of Evil 
existing and acting in and of himself.” But most important 
and valuable does the work of Dr. Beard appear to me in 
his vindication of Jesus Christ from all participation in a 
belief in a Spirit of Evil. No doubt the superficial and 
uncritical reader of the New Testament will be surprised to 
hear that any one could assert that not only is there no 
proof of Jesus having believed in the existence of a Devil, 
but that such a belief is in itself contradictory to what 
undoubtedly was the very essence of his teaching. Much 
of the chapter on the New Testament is deeply suggestive, 
and those who read it carefully will in so doing learn, as 
indeed we may say of all the sections which treat on 
biblical questions, how the Bible can be at once freely 
and reverently treated. If we venture to think that Dr. 
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Beard might have strengthened his case at all, it would be 
by more clearly pointing out how we have good reason to 
regard as belonging to Christ absolutely nothing beyond 
the logia contained in Matthew and some of the parables ; 
while even the demoniac cures, and what is derived from 
them, bear strong evidence of the mythical process which 
has gradually removed the man Christ Jesus from the 
realm of humanity. There are of course so many problems 
still to be solved in the criticism of the Synoptical Gospels, 
that absolute certainty as to what is historical and what 
mythical cannot yet be attained; but Dr. Beard’s careful 
though popular review of the evangelical teaching about 
Satan and Satanic agency cannot be overlooked without 
loss by any future writer on this topic. Dr. Beard has col- 
lected much curious information from many quarters, some 
even of a kind so trivial as to contrast unfavourably with the 
general tone of the work, and to suggest at times grotesque 
and ludicrous ideas. No doubt this has been done to lighten 
the general sadness of the phase of human error which he 
is successfully attacking ; but I think modern ballads and 
Lancashire stories might have been left out of the work 
with advantage, Notwithstanding such faults, which are, 
however, matter of minor consequence, there can be no 
doubt that Dr. Beard has written a book which is not only 
replete with information not easily accessible to the general 
public, but cannot fail to promote wiser views of Provi- 
dence and religion, by aiding the destruction of a rapidly 
disappearing error, as well as by attacking and exposing 
the still dangerous aims of Sacerdotalism, which has thriven 
on the misery and torture caused by a belief in the exist 
ence of a personal Devil. 

S. A. 8S. 











